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NISBETS’ BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


q FOR BOYS By HAROLD AVERY 
THE PREFECTS’ PATROL. A rattling school story. Illustrated. 
5s. net 
By R. A. H. GOODYEAR 
THE GREENWAY HEATHENS. Mr. Goodyear is steadily making 


his position as an author of modern boys’ stories on highly popular lines. 
5s. net 
q FOR GIRLS By DOROTHEA MOORE 


GUIDE GILLY. A tale of adventure which takes its heroine far outside 
the limits of her country, but not beyond the obligations of Guide Law. Illus- 














trated. 6s. net 
THE NEW GIRL AT PEN-Y-GANT. One of Miss Moore’s charac- 
teristic and popular school stories. Illustrated. 4s. net 


By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 
THE REFORMATION OF DORMITORY FIVE. A story on uncon- 


ventional lines. It is full of adventure which does not strain credibility. 





Illustrated. 6s. net 

THE FOURTH FORM REBEL. A school tale for rather younger girls. 

Illustrated. ee ae LE ool 4s. net 
@Q A SPECIALLY “A Wonderful Book.”—Natron. 


NOTABLE THE MARCHES OF WESSEX 


GIFT BOOK 
duo A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. (2nd Edition.) 16s. net 


‘* No loiterer in the by-ways of English literature could find so many tempting 

blooms in so short a space as are to be found here. . . . Both history and 

topography are enriched by this work.’’—Spectator. 

‘* Worthy to be placed beside the works of Thomas Hardy. We can say 

no higher thing.’’—Outlook. 

‘* He makes us feel history, even when he is most closely describing Nature.’’ 
—John o’ London's Weekly. 





q RELIGIOUS & CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 





DEVOTIONAL By the Rev. H. E. FOSDICK, D.D. Dr. Fosdick seeks no evasion, but 
accepts the challenge of a new, dynamic and progressive world and sub- 
jects it to a fearless and searching analysis. 6s. net 

First Edition exhausted on publication. Second Edition in the press. 


THE KING OF LOVE 


By the Rev. J. D. JONES, DD. A new book rich in exegesis and exposi- 
tion: it literally breathes counsel and encouragement. 5s. net 


By the Rev. F. C. SPURR. {osical and well written. There is much 
sound reasoning in the volume.’’—Lust Anglian Times. 5s. net 
In Preparation. 


THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH 


By the Right Rev. NEVILLE LYTTELTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria. 
About 6s. net [January. 











AN —" 
5 ar THE LIFE OF LORD MOULTON 
BIOGRAPHY By His Son, the Hon. H. FLETCHER MOULTON. 


Lord Moulton’s life was largely an epitome of the scientific, legal and political 
progress of the last half century, culminating in devoted and quite invaluable service 
during the War. He had also a social side, well known to a large circle of friends. 

Ready on Monday 15s. net 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s Gift-Books 





THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE. 
By FRANCESCO NITTI, Former Premier of Italy, Author of 
“Peaceless Europe.”’ Cloth. Ios. net. (In preparation.) 
Signor Nitti’s book is an attack on the Treaty of Versailles, and 
claims that Germany has had neither mercy or justice by it. 
Frankly outspoken, he states that the main obstacle to recon- 
structing Europe is France, while Great Britain, with America’s 
moral support, is striving for fair play and a lasting peace. 


ADVENTURES : Social and Literary. 
By DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Illustrated. Cloth. 

This book differs from other memoirs in containing no mames 
dragged in merely for their own sake; all the celebrities have 
something to say aud the non-celebrities all say something. 


WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. 

By His Honour Jupce EDWARD PARRY. Cloth. net 
“Judge Parry covers a wide range, mingling philosophy, dry 

humour, common-sense and ardour in the matter of legal reform. 

. ae It contains appreciations of such lawyers as Abraham 

Lincoln, Daniel O'Connell and Rufus Choate, which are rich in 

anecdote.’’—The Spectalor. 


THE LADIES! 
A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty. By E. BARRING- 
TON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 


The romantic adventures of history’s favourite heroities, whose 
fortunes and beauty remain a tradition to this day. 


A LADY’S MAID IN DOWNING STREET. 
1890. 

By AUGUSTE SCHLUTER. 
‘THOMSON, and Illustrated. Cloth. 


MEMORIES OF A HOSTESS. 

A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships. Drawn chiefly from the 

Diaries of Mrs. JAMES T. FreLps. By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
Lovers of Dickens will be especially interested in the hitherto 

unpublished details of his second visit to the United States. 


CARUSO AND THE ART OF SINGING. 

By SALVATORE FUCITO aud BARNET J. BEYER. With 

10 Portraits and 5 Caricatures. Cloth. tos. 6d. net 
Caruso’s official coach and accompanist tells the story of how the 

gteat tenor became world-famous. 


DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH MAS- 

TERS: Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, 

George Sand, Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Verlaine, 

Zola. 

By JEAN CARRERE. 
The author has new and penetrating things to say about the 

modern French masters, 


MODERN FRENCH PHILOSOPHY: A Study of 

Development since Comte. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER GUNN. With a Foreword by HENRI 

BERGSON. 21s. net 
An excellent introduction to the study of the mind of modern 

France and the great problems of human life. 


COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY. 
By C. E. M. JOAD, Author of ‘‘ Common-Settse Ethics,” &c. Cloth, 
21s. net 
This work extends the philosophy of Common Sense, with which 
Mr. Joad is identified, to the sphere of religion and metaphysics. 


POEMS ABOUT BIRDS. 

From the Middle Ages to the Present Day. Chosen and Edited, 
with an Introduction aud Notes, by H. J. MASSINGHAM, and a 
Preface by J. C. Squire. Cloth. tos, 6d. net 


WILD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


By A. WOODMAN. With an Introduction by H. J. MAssincuam. 
Cloth. 6s. net (Second Impression. ) 


21s. net 


21s. 


1877- 


With a Foreword by Sir Basi, 
7s. 6d. net 


15s. ict 


NOTE.—The Christmas No. of “ M.A.B.”"" (Mainly About Books) is just ready. 








GYPSYING THROUGH CENTRAL AMERICA, 
By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated. 21s. tet 


Adventurous travel on horseback and afoot through the pictur 
esque “‘ banana republic ’’ of Central America. ; 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF FORMOSA 
By JANET M. MCGOVERN. With a Foreword by Dr. MAREtr. 
Ulustrated. 15s, net 


Ait account of a woman's two adventurous years amorig the head. 
hunting aborigines of Formosa, 


SIX YEARS IN BOLIVIA. 
By A. V. L. GUISE. Illustrated. 21s. tet 


A record of adventures and misadventures in a remote inland 
country. 


LITHUANIA: Past and Present. 


By - J. HARRISON. With a Map and Illustrations. Demy 8yo 
cloth, 16s. net 
The story of the renassanice of onte of the oldest races in Europe. 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN: Architecture, Landscape, 
Life of the People. 
By K. HEILSCHER. With over 300 full-page Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Size r2}in. by ofin. 

Price 21s, net. 
POLITICAL ENGLAND: A Chronicle of the 19th 


Century. Told to Miss Mancot TENNANY by SiR ALGERNON 
WEST. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


THE TRAVELS OF TIADATHA. 


By OWEN RUTTER, Author of ‘‘ The Song of Tiadatha.”” Cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 


The post-war adveutures of Tiadatha (Tired Arthur) will make 
many new friends. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
By A. FREEMAN SMITH, Architect. 


(Second Impression.) 


Cloth. 
5s. net 

This is an elementary handbook designed as an introduction to 
the study of this fascinating subject for architectural students. 


THE BOOK OF MEALS. 

Catering for the Housewives of Moderate Means, with Mertus of all 
Meals for a Year. Numerous Recipes and Fifty-two additional 
Menus of Dinners without Meat. By BEATRICE GUARRACINO. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 6s. net 


WESTMINSTER VERSES. 

By JOHN SARGEAUNT. With a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. JAMEs 
Gow, atid a Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth. Ios. 6d. net 
Edition limited to 400 copies. 

Two new Novels by the Author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the 

Apocalypse.” 

THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN. 7s. 6d. net 
THE MAYFLOWER. 6s, net 


UNWIN’S FAIRY BOOKS. 
Give the children real old-fashioned fairy books 
this Christmas. Each volume profusely illustrated. 


With 12 Plates. 


Two New Volumes. 
THE CHINESE FAIRY BOOK. s. 6d. 
THE SWEDISH FAIRY BOOK. 6d. 


Uniform with the English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish Fairy Books. 


E. NESBIT’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Each volume profusely illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
THE STORY OF THE TREASURE SEEKERS. 
THE WOULD-BE GOODS. 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 
Send to Mr. I. Fisher Unwin for a list of the other stories by 
this popular writer. 


“I ~) 


w 


In addition to the usual informative 


LONDON LITERARY LETTER it contains specimen pages from new books by Joseph Conrad, Olive Schreiner, 
Robert W. Service, and the author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 


Send 4d. to-day for a specimen copy. 
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BOOKS AT CHRISTMAS. 
Iz is a laudable custom to give books as Christmas presents. 
But if it is difficult to decide whether Aunt Emily shall have a 
hot-water bottle or an air-cushion, it is perhaps more difficult 
to choose for her between Iomola and Rasselas. It is harder 
to say whether Peter at Balliol shall have Mr. Sitwell’s Hundred 
and One Harlequins or Mr. Laurence Housman’s Angels and 
Ministers than to determine between a new mashie and a 
set of figures from Chauve Souris. This year there is a very 


good choice of books for Christmas presents—cheap 
ones and dear ones, modern and conservative. Among 


the books that have already been reviewed in the Spectator, 
one or two which are not, so to say, professional “ gift- 
books ** stand out as likely to make very appropriate presents. 
For instance, there is Mr. A. KE. Housman’s Last Poems (Grant 
Richards), a book that could safely be given to some person 
of cultivation with whose tastes the giver was not intimately 
acquainted. Then there is Flecker’s wonderful and long 
hoped for play, Hassan (Secker). Anthologies of Poetry 
make charming, if slightly obvious, Christmas presents, There 
is Mr. Aiken’s Anthology of American Poetry (Secker), which we 
reviewed three weeks ago, and there are two very charming 
and scholarly collections, one of fishing poems and one of 


verse on hunting, particulars of which will be found in 
this number. ‘The books which comprise the present 


Supplement have, in fact, been chosen chiefly with a view 
to their suitability as presents. The volumes of English 
Essays which Mr. Freeman reviews here would make 
a delightful and generous present, while the Kaiser's Memoirs 
would constitute a rather macabre gift. The other memoirs 
would all be appropriate to people of varied temperaments. 

Among the many actual gift-books which we review here 
The Conquest of Mexico and Candide stand out. For persons 
with good taste in imaginative literature an excursion might 
be made into what are strictly children’s books, and the 


n 
a 


particularly delightful Legends of China and Swedish Fairy | 


Zales would be found agreeable. As is proper at this season, 
the bulk of the books now being published are for children. 
It has been said that, physieally, each unborn child climbs 
its own family tree, from the amoeba up. It is certain that, 
psychologically, each child between the ages of two and 
cighteen re-lives a sort of garbled version of the history of the 
race. And that is perhaps why it is still to the myth, the 
fairy tale, the nursery rhyme, and the legend, that the child 
instinctively turns. The people in whose minds such tales 
grew and matured were, in fact, children raised to a higher 
power. And it is with an enthusiasm born of a desire to 
speak with equals, with the anticipation of the pleasures of 
vicarious self-expression, that children turn to such narrative 
and such poetry. A few adepts (mystics, very often) have 
caught something of the language of myth and legend, and 
we find the work of Edward Lear, De La Mare, Blake, and 
Lewis Carroll have almost as great an appcal to children as 
the genuine traditions. 














But children, like grown-up people, have also a love of 
what we may call topical narrative. They like very much 
to read of events which find a parallel in their own lives. 
Of such books—children’s novels actually—the best this 
year for small children is certainly The Velveteen Rabbit. It 
is a book as unpretentious as it is delightful and well made. 
** Novels ’—that is, school and other “ real life ” stories for 
boys and girls—the reader will find here in profusion, while 
** Miscellanies ” (for such are really the modern annuals) 
published (and chronicled in this week’s Spectator) are for 
children of all ages. The standard of wit, fantasy and beauty 
seems far from high in such collections, but there is no doubt 
that children—even the most austere—adore them. At least 
they are not so fatuous as the coloured papers always bought 
by the unbullied young for a railway journey. 

Finally, there are this year a number of particularly pleasant 
natural histories and picture books. These discussed 
on page 812. We wish that we could assure the reader that 
this Supplement contained an account of all the year’s 
Christmas books of merit. Alas, it does not. As we write 
more books are pouring in and the stream will, no doubt, 
this year as in previous years be continued by procrastinating 
publishers right up till Christmas. 

We hope, by the way, to discuss in next week's Spectator 
various toys and trifles that would make pleasant presents for 
children and grown-up people. 


are 





ESSAYS AND 


—< > 
THE ENGLISH ESSAY.* 

Mr. Ernest Riys has evidently faced or evaded many 
difficulties in making his selection of English essays of the 
last half century. Hardly might a more fascinating adven- 
ture among books be conceived than the making of such a 
selection, and if the adventure be extended to the idea of 
the essay itself, the fascination as well as the difficulty is 
increased. How consciously Mr. Rhys approached the 
snares, succumbed and rose again, is a mere speculation ; 
an onlooker can but say that he was happy if unaware, and 
that, if aware, he has well dissembled or cloaked his anxicties. 
To put it quite plainly, Mr. Rhys has made a queer choice, 
if choice it be, both as to individual authors and general 
idea. He has included Mr. Le Gallienne and Ieft out Mr. 
Arthur Symons; he has included the crystal rigidities of 
Mrs. Meynell and ignored the austere dogmatism of Coventry 
Patmore; he has taken, with abundant justice, passages 
from Edward Thomas, but none from that supreme prose 
writer Mr. George Moore; he has peered for merit in Miss 
Vida D. Scudder, Professor Brander Matthews and Mr. James 
Huneker, and passed by, with no word of regret, George 
Meredith ; he has selected from Mr. Clutton Brock’s admirable 
articles in the Times Literary Supplement, but not from Mr. 
de la Mare’s ; he has found room, happily, for Mr. Santayana. 
but none for Lafeadio Hearn; he has brought in Mr. Lynd 
and himself, and shut out Francis Thompson, Mr. Walkley, 
Mr. Street and Mr. Whibley. So little confidence in his 
judgment is left that, “ had we but space cnough and time,” 


MEMOIRS. 


| we believe these instances of caprice might be multiplied. 


| 


——__.__. 


His defence is that the collection is suggestive, not exhaustive ; 
but what do these inclusions and omissions suggest ? 

And as to the idea of the essay, a farther regret may be 
admitted—that Mr. Rhys has not told us what he means 
by the term essay. Ilis that means 
anything under the sun which is short, is in prose, and is 
t Mainly, the contents of these volumes fall 
the biographical and critical study, a 


choice suggests he 
not a story. 
into two divisions : 
great dropsical parasite, and the pure indescribable essay, 
an elfish, lean orphan. The critical essay is a satisfaction 
when Pater writes here of Da Vinci or Mr. Chesterton of 
Dickens, and the non-critical essay is a rarer delight when 
Butler writes of his ramblings in Cheapside or ** Max” of 
anything at all; but the significance of each form is unex. 
plained here, and you are left with your own thoughts and 


© Modern ‘English Essays, 1870-1920. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Five volumes 
Loudon; Dent. (3s. per vol. 
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a helpless speculation upon the editor’s. And after the five 
volumes have been turned over and over and put down, 
there is a further question remaining that is not answered— 
what has happened to the essay of an earlier time, the time, 
say, of Lamb and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt? What has 
happened to the essay of our own time, as a form of pure 
literature ? Butler's Ramblings in Cheapside is almost 
alone in all these scores of articles as an example of the pure 
form, in which the thought wanders like a cloud and casts 
its happy shade over parched minds. We can all write 
essays upon the new social order, upon moral and educational 
systems and the like, trailing thin ideas around the coldest 
of concrete supports ; but who will write now upon his own 
thoughts, or out of his imagination of a curious and vivacious 
world ? Who will give us another first meeting with poets, 
or anything so freshly remembered from his own murmuring 
experience ? Who hears, or evokes, the murmurs? Remin- 
iscence, imagination, humour, wit—-many men have one of 
these and some men have all; and some men can write, 
but essays are supposed unpopular and few editors will 
print them—Mr. Rhys happily points to exceptions, which 
shall not be named here—and the rest ask for something 
topical, something political, a piece of propaganda, and 
commonly the only essays welcomed are those concerned 
with the treatment of consumption, the abatement of smoke, 
and the like. We are all too practical and we must all have 
ideas ; a dissolute Fabianism has crept into our bones and 
no longer is it recognized that the value of a writer lies not 
in his notions but in his personality. For ideas we may go, 
if we will, to Mr. Wells; for personality, for the beauty of 
the life of the mind, we go, we must go, to Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
‘To whom else, now ? 

The essay is a literary form which, as we have suggested, 
it is not easy to describe ; but it is none the less a form. It 
has length—yet seldom too much; breadth—though some- 
times the narrower the better; depth—as deep-sinking as 
good and evil; and height—yct no one has taken it to an 
undue loftiness; and all these without statute or penalty. 
Its material is often within rather than without the writer, 
and if it is without it is engorged and transmuted spiderwise 
for the delight of our spirits. The rigid writer will not 
become an essayist but a preacher; the dull, a_ political 
drudge or literary kitchen-boy; it is the free, humane, 
wanton mind that will turn to essay writing as to meadows, 
and pour out its easy-seeming garrulities, its long meditated 
innocences, its cunning and wisdom, in a deceiving - profusion 
and ecandour. To speak paradoxically, the essay will not 
be written now until it is read, until, that is, men are free 
from their intellects and at home with their nature’. How 
many have become stupid through knowing too much— 
journeymen, and no more! But not of these is the essayist, 
who knows nothing but that which he sees with his own 
eyes, hears with his own ears, and understands in his own 
secret heart. 

The obvious exemplar is Montaigne, whose subject is 
himself ; or Browne, whose subject is himself in a fleeting 
world of pondered mysteries. The best of Cowper’s letters, 
or Lamb’s or Keats’s or FitzGerald’s, are essays written by 
their brooding author for himself and another; and that 
other may be ourselves, the ardent apd intimate reader, 
who hears the undertones, the whispers, the confidences 
distilled slowly or showered abundantly as the sheaths of 
spring beech leaves. The essay is the imaginary conversa- 
tion, less formal than Landor’s, in which it is our part to 
nod and smile, and send a silent thought out responsively, 
to be inwoven with that of the speaker and presently returned 
in a swift, sudden, golden phrase. Or it is a footpath through 
the forests of personality, a shady, grassy, stingless path, 
with wisdom at our feet like flowers and humanity rustling 
around like trees. It docs not deal with abstractions but 
with the very body of personality—humours, savours, prefer- 
ences, aversions, desires, weaknesses, and the experience 
that makes long life anything but calamity, though it be 
darkened with catastrophe and the omens of death. It is, 


in short, a form for men speaking to men, freely or curtly, 
of the things most near to their own enriched, imaginative 
experience. 

Of the essay most gencrously exemplified in these volumes, 
the critical and biographical-critical article, there is less 
eed or temptation to speak. 


Wholly admirable is the work 








of Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Gosse, the dominant fullness of 
the one and the supple ease of the other; but their best 
essays remind us of the vacant succession. Be the day long 
distant when they write no more! But who then will write 
so well, and write those character studies for which we are 
always grateful—with facts so ingeniously intertwisted with 
judgment, opinion so brightly flowering amid circumstance ? 
Maturity of years, nor that alone, is needed to produce 
maturity of judgment ; a ripe mind, a zest of life, a large 
and quickening background of inward experience, these are 
among the primary essentials. Is the task of such essay 
writing difficult? Immensely, and immensely worthy since 
it is distinguished by the success of Johnson and Hazlitt and 
Leslie Stephen. Their names remind us of something still 
unsaid, namely, that there is a paramount intellectual quality 
needed—a love of literature ; and a paramount moral quality 
—a love of candour, in one word honesty, in any man aspiring 
to this form of essay writing. Mr. Rhys will not complain 
that we have used candour in examining his five volumes, 
nor think us ungrateful for the best because we demur at 
the worst. But it would he a pity if an intelligent reader, 
stumbling upon two out of every three essays in the present 
collection, should yawn, “Is that all there is in it?” and 
turn discouraged to Freud, Croce, or An Outline of Science 
for the refreshment and stimulation of mind which pure 
literature alone may give. JOHN FREEMAN, 


FRENCH ESSAYS AND PROFILES.* 

Once it is felt, the fascination of French literature is so strong 
that the victim of it is often compelled to communicate his 
pleasure. The reader feels that Mr. Stuart Henry writes from 
real enthusiasm for his subject, and that this leads him to 
gossip rather than to criticize. Yet, if one had been acquainted 
with as many famous people as the author of these Profiles, 
it is likely enough one would feel the same impulse to fix the 
impression of a rare or powerful character. It is only in a 
surly mood that one would refuse to spend an afternoon, even 
at second hand, with Judith Gautier, who affected the author 
with the thought of ** austral seas, and white, immobile statues 
—of a yearning soul from the East locked within the placid 
contours of some pearl and ivory Buddha;” or hear the 
aristocratic Gyp aflirm her readiness to be shot against a 
wall in the Social Revolution—with a Rothschild on either 
side of her. 

Mr. Henry’s insight into both the Gallic and the Anglo- 
Saxon mind is shown in his analysis of Hedda Gabler and 
the Parisians’ astonishment that this play should have 
created a sensation in its native country and in our own. 
Less successful is the essay ** 'The Gray and Gay Race,”’ based 
on the conjectured comimon origin of the two adjectives, but 
there is better stuff in “* The Great Era of the French Ballet,” 
which follows, with a great deal of information, the evolution 
of the dance from the rise of Taglioni in the 1830's to the eve 
of its invasion by the Russians. 

There is no reason why this book should not have appeared 
twenty years ago. None of its ideas and few of its facts have 
any connexion with the twentieth century. Jules Lemaitre 
is the most interesting of the Profiles and he, the author admits, 
was a reactionary both in his attitude and by his influence. 
There have been many more interesting affairs of which English 
readers would welcome an observer’s information during the 
last thirty years, such as (to be by no means ultra-modern) 
“L’Ecole Romane,” Maurras and “ L’Action Frangaise,” 
or the late Charles Péguy and his “ Cahiers de la Quinzaine ” 
—all arguments too ancient to be controversial. 

The one piece of purely literary criticism is not affected by 
these strictures, and incidentally it is the most interesting 
essay in the book. ‘ The Poetic Legacy of Leconte de Lisle ” 
is the straightforward kind of impressionistic description with 
enough of prose renderings really to communicate something 
of the spirit of that fine poct to English readers. Thus, of “ Les 
Eléphants,” he says: ** We seem conscious that these colossuses 
(he has a taste for exccrable words) have passed by—that a 
gigantic mass has moved across the level of this poem, which 
begins and ends with the flatness and stillness of an infinite 
waste of sand.” Nothing, on a simple plan, could be more 
accurate. 

* French Essays and Profiles. ~ By Stuart Henry. Loudon: Dent. [7s. 6d.) 
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THE EX-KAISER’S MEMOIRS.* 


Tuc English reader of these political reminiscences will hardly 
be able, we should think, to feel any hate for the ex-Kaiser. 
To the judicious reader he must be rather an object of pity. 
Let the reviewer make a little confession. As he read he did 
try to work up a proper anger against the titular author of 
the War. He tricd to reason with himself that not to feel 
indignant with the Kaiser was to be indifferent about great 
wrongs or callous about the fearful suffering to which the 
Kaiser put the world. But it was no good. The hate would 
not come, and then the explanation presented itself that the 
ex-Kaiser was too absurd to be hated. It is true that as a 
nation we are very poor haters, and probably no Englishman 
can maintain hatred at a high pitch for several years without 
a great effort. Nevertheless, the reviewer is sure that he 
would have been capable of feeling more against the Kaiser 
had not this book killed it by substituting quite another 
feeling. On almost every page the ex-Kaiser proves what a 
ridiculous person he is and was. One could laugh bitterly at 
the thought that for so many years he was not merely tolerated, 
but idolized by a great and capable nation and that his 
pronouncements shook the world. 

While we read the book we felt rather as though we were 
talking to a rich person of considerably less than average 
intellect who, thanks to his wealth, had travelled about the 
world, picked up some languages and acquired a great deal of 
misccllancous information about men and things, but had 
entircly failed to arrange his knowledge in any kind of useful 
sequence, 

The first chapter deals with Bismarck. The Kaiser tells us 
that when he was Crown Prince he worshipped Bismarck as 
the maker of modern Germany and said to himself, * If I can 
govern with him I shall be safe.’ But somehow when the 
Kaiser came to the throne he was incapable of making use of 
Bismarck, He ‘* dropped the pilot,” as everybody knows. 
The reason he gives is so inadequate as to be grotesque. 

“The tragic element for me in the matter of Bismarck lay in 
the fact that I became the successor of my grandfather—in other 
words that, to a certain extent, I skipped one generation. That 
is a serious thing. In such a case one is constantly forced to deal 
with deserving old men who live more in the past than in the present 
and cannot look into the future. When the grandson succeeds his 
grandfather and finds a revered but aged statesman of the calibre 
of Bismarck, it is not a matter of good luck for him, as one might 
suppose, and as I, in fact, did suppose.” 

Why did the worship suddenly turn into the contempt of 
youth for a “ back number’? We have a bare statement 
that it did, but there is no analysis of the extraordinarily 
fateful parting that satisfies the most elementary political, 
personal or psychological curiosity. An intelligent under- 
graduate at a German University who had never scen either 
Bismarck or the Kaiser could have told us something more 
enlightening about their relations. 

Before we have proceeded very far in the chapter on 
Bismarck we find that the Kaiser, with what we suppose is a 
natural ineconsequence, has apparently forgotten about 
Bismarck and is telling us about the appointments he made at 
his Court. We fecl entitled, therefore, to leave the chapter on 
sismarck at this point. But before we do so we should like 
to quote what the Kaiscr says about the manner in which he 
was kept apart from his dying father. 

“The outcome of the treacherous malady which killed Emperor 
Frederick III. was frankly teld me in advance by the German 
physicians called into consultation as experts by the English physi- 
cian, Sir Morell Mackenzie. My deep grief and sorrow were all the 
greater because it was almost impossible for me to speak alone 
with my beloved father. He was guarded like a prisoner by the 
English physicians and, though reporters from all countries could 
00k upon the poor sick man from the physician’s room, every kinc 
look upon the | J f the phy y kind 
of obstacle was placed in my path to keep me from my father’s 
side and even to prevent my keeping in constant touch with him 
by writing. My letters were often intercepted and not delivered. 
Morcover, from among the group of watchers, an infamous, organized 
campaign of slander was conducted in the newspapers against me.” 
It is all very strange. We should like to know the expla- 
nation, but, as usual, we are given none. We have always 
thought that the Kaiser showed something less than a filial 
piety after he came to the throne, for in his speeches there was 
always a great parade of the memory of his grandfather, but 
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hardly ever a mention, unless the circumstances compelled it, 
of his father. 

The chapter on Hohenlohe contains the most remarkable 
statements in the book. The Kaiser treats at some length of 
the German seizure of Kiao-chou in November, 1897. He 
examines the legality of the claim which Russia made to 
Kiao-chou after the German occupation on the ground that 
Russian ships had first dropped anchor there. He comes to the 
conclusion that international law on the subject did not 
favour the Russian claim and that therefore Russia had no 
grievance. So far he states the whole case in legal terms. 
But when he comes to describe the German coup, with Kaiserly 
inconsequence he forgets all about the legal aspect and 
merely asserts ex cathedra that there was no reason why 
Germany should not take what she wanted. 

Iic reaches the zenith of his self-deception and credulity 
when he discusses a book by the American Professor Usher 
published in 1918: 

“Professor Usher, in his book published in 1913, made known for 
the first time the existence po contents of an ‘agreement’ or 
‘secret treaty ’ between England, America and France, dating from 
the spring of 1897. In this it was agreed that, in case Germany or 
Austria, or both of them, should begin a war for the sake of ‘ Pan- 
Germanism * the United States should at once declare in favour of 
England and France and go to the support of these Powers with all 
its resources. Professor Usher cites at length all the reasons, 
including those of a colonial character, which inevitably imposed 
upon the United States the necessity of taking part, on the side 
of England and France, in a war against Germany, which Professor 
Usher, in 1913, prophesied as imminent.” : 

There was, of course, no such Treaty or Agreement. What 
happened was that many civilized nations in the years before 
the Great War, being convinced of Germany's burglarious 
intentions, took counsel together. French and British Staff 
officers talked over the prospects. British and Belgian 
officers also talked them over. So did British and Amierican 
officers. All these countries would have been searcely sane 
if they had done less. When neighbouring householders in a 
district that is being visited by armed robbers contrive a 
common plan of defence they are merely taking ordinary 
precautions. But, of course, it is always open to the robbers 
to say that dangerous people live in those houses! It will 
be remembered that when the Germans invaded Belgium and 
seized the archives they published memoranda which they had 
found recording conversations between Belgian and British 
representatives about the best means of defending Belgium 
if she were attacked. ‘These notes were solemnly described 
by the German propagandist department as evidence that 
Germany’s neighbours had a regular plan for attacking licr 
with the help of Great Britain! Another cock-and-hull story 
which the Kaiser relates is that large numbers of British 
military greatcoats were found in Belgium by the German 
army. He cites this as another proof that Great Britain 
deliberately planned the War. The Kaiser has the misfortune 
to be quite destitute of any sense of the value of evidence. 
Here is yet another illustration of this unfortunate defect :-— 

“The recently published, excellent book John Kenneth 

Turner, Shall It Be Again? points out, on the basis of convincing 


of 


proofs, that Wilson’s alleged reasons for going to war and his war 
uims were not the real ones. America—or rather President Wilson 


—was resolved probably from the start, ccrtainly from 1915, to 
range herself against Germany and to fight. She did the latter, 
alleging the U-boat warfare as a pretext—in reality under the 
influence of powerful financial groups —and yielding to the pressure 
and prayers of her partner, France, whose resources in man-power 
were becoming more and more exhausted. America did not wish 
to leave a weakened France alone with England, whose annexation 
designs on Calais, Dunkirk, &c., were weil known to her. 

‘he most interesting personal description in the book is 
that of the mysterious Holstein, who for some years under the 
Kaiser ruled the foreign policy of Germany without 
coming into the open. He regarded the Kaiser cither with 
indifference or contempt :— 





ever 


** He refused every responsible post—many stood open to him— 
every titular honour, every promotion. He lived in complete 
seclusion. For a long time I tried in vain to become personally 
acquainted with him, for which purpose I used to invite him to 
meals, but Holstein steadily declined. On one occasion only, in 
the course of many years, did he consent to dine with me at the 
Foreign Office, and it was characteristic of him that, whereas on 
this occasion all the other gentlemen present wore full evening 
dress, he appeared in a frock coat and excused himself on the plea 
that he had no dress suit. ‘The secrecy with which he surrounded 
himself in his work, so as not to be held responsible for it, became 
also apparent at times in the character of the memorials drawn 
up by him; they were unquestionably ingenious and attractive, 
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but often as involved and ambiguous as the oracle of Delphi ; there 
were occasions when, after a decision based on the contents of one 
of these documents had been made, Herr von Holstein would prove 
to a nicety that he meant exactly the opposite of what had been 
thought.” 

Let us end with a non sequitur, which is not indeed the most 
startling in the book, but which keeps company with the best, 
The Kaiser describes how King Edward, when discussing the 
possibility of an Anglo-German Alliance, stated that such a 
thing was not at all necessary seeing that “there was no 
real cause for enmity” between the two countrics. The 
Kaiser’s comment is: “ This refusal to make an alliance was 
a plain intention of the English policy of encirclement ” ! 





SIR RENNELL RODD’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tux flood of reminiscences now being issued testifies to their 
popularity with the reading public, and the writing of them 
is doubtless a source of much satisfaction to their distinguished 
authors. These facts are perhaps a sufficient answer to those 
who are inclined to ask what particular object is served by 
this species of literature ; and the critic will more profitably 
confine himself to signalizing merits and demerits in the 
various classes of autobiographies by living persons and 
biographies of recently deceased notabilities as they appear. 
There is always an interest in following the life story of an 
eminent man, and from this point of view the more egotistical 
and introspective it is the better—provided that the charactcr 
depicted is one which repays study, that it is truthfully re- 
vealed, and that the writer is a literary artist. Any man who 
can publish such a book in his own lifetime has achieved a 
triumph, and his work will have a far greater chance of survival 
than the more ordinary class, of which the present volume is 
an example. Not that this latter class of book is necessarily 
easicr to write, if only for the reason that it is likely to be 
cither so discreet as to be dull, or (a more modern failing) 
to be readable only on account of its) violation of public or 
private confidence. 

It is needless to say that Sir Rennell Rodd’s ‘* Memories ° 
are open to no such reproach as this. He writes, of course, like a 
gentleman, and with much distinction of style, and his judg- 
ment of men and affairs is sound. But an autobiographer 
who publishes in his own lifetime has to face one almost 
insuperable difficulty, that of choosing between what is and 
what is not of permanent value; and he too often ends by 
giving us most of the contents of a well-stored memory or 
well-filled notebooks. Rare is the author who, like Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, has the courage to cut out most of what 
may be interesting to himself or his friends, and can confine 
his account of his experiences to a slim volume of two hundred 
pages of comment and opinions, duly reticent, but at the 
same time caustically and humorously expressed. 

Sir Rennell Rodd in 350 pages only brings us to the thirty- 
fifth year of his life and to the threshold of the time at which 
he began to play an important part, first as Second-in- 
Command to Lord Cromer in Egypt, and then to his long 
and distinguished tenure of the Embassy at Rome. 
He therefore inevitably covers ground, both as to people 
and events, which is already familiar from similar 
publications; and the discrimination he has used as 
to his material is mainly in the direction of refraining 
from passing judgment on the actors in the cvents 
described. This essential precaution, however, robs his 
story of some point and colour; while his appreciation of 
individuals inevitably tends to almost uniform benevolence. 
But when all is said a memoir of diplomatic life has a real 
interest for a generation whose outlook has been widened 
by the Great War; and Sir Rennell has rendered a public 
service by his vindication of his greatly maligned profession 
against the methods of the new diplomacy in one of the few 
passages in which he lets himself go on a question of policy. 
He remarks, for instance, that from his observation during 
some thirty-five years of diplomatic life the service “ on the 
whole, kept their Government very well informed,” and that 
“when Great Britain failed to make her influence felt it was 
not often due to any shortcomings of our representatives 
abroad.” 

“‘To handle successfully,” he proceeds, “ relations with foreign 

re Hon. Sir James 
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Ld 
countries, and in our i i i i 
what not to do, and eupecialie Seanad n. i se toe 
training just as much as navigation or surgery. Whether oe 
diplomacy dictated largely by the press, and negotiations a dled 
by Ministers inevitably in a leony in forty-eight hour conferen = 
the necessity for which in moments of emergency I entirely recognize 
are likely to lead to better results and a more cordial spirit in int “ 
national relations may be open to doubt. Experience rather lead 
me to see advantage ina buffer, intermediate between the protago. 
nists with whom ultimate decision lies. In any case, in our countr 
the interest in foreign questions is far more general than it mo 
be ~~ Pe some extent a new diplomacy must take the place 
We agree with Sir Rennell in regretting that just when the 
insidious weapons of the new diplomacy, such as seduction 
of the Press and suggestions aimed at misleading the masses 
have to be countered, the vaiue of trained observers with 
experience of the mentality and temperament of other coun- 
tries should be depreciated, and that at the end of the War 
“every centre of activity abroad intended to make the spirit 
and the ideals of the British people better known should have 
been shut down.” Never was a more foolish petty economy 
than the casting away of the intelligence machinery, both at 
home and abroad, which had been brought to so high a degree 
of efficiency. 

From his early days at Balliol, then at its best under Jowett, 
Sir Rennell Rodd seems to have enjoyed and profited by 
every opportunity which can fall to an intelligent young man. 
Not the least of these was his choice of a profession, shared 
by others of his generation, perhaps under the influence of 
the Master, who was an intimate friend of Morier and who 
always encouraged his pupils to enter the public services of 
the country. However this may be, their choice was advyan- 
tageous, not only to themselves, as their careers proved, but 
to the diplomatic service, by introducing into it a new and 
more highly educated element than had previously been 
usual. Not the least notable of these young men was Sir 
Rennell, who once his foot was planted on the official ladder 
never looked back. His wide range of interests—literary, 
artistic and historical—together with an attractive personality, 
made him acceptable in many circles, and secured him, in 
each new centre, a wide range of friends, of whom he has much 
that is pleasant to relate. His first post at Berlin, to 





begin with under that great Ambassador, Odo Russell 
Lord Ampthill, and then under Sir Edward Malet, 


of whom Bismarck said “he could not tell a lic, even 


a political one,” covered years of poignant interest. 
Sir Rennell, who enjoyed the intimacy of the Crown 


Princess, has much to say on the long-drawn-out tragedy 
of the accession and death of the Emperor Frederick 
and of the intrigues which revolved round the English 
doctor, Sir Morell Mackenzie. To Bismarck there are many 
references, but nothing, we think, of first-rate importance 
beyond the sidelights they throw on his character. We may 
quote one passage, which iflustrates the jealous nature of the 
great statesman. He had been irritated by the publication, 
by Professor Geffcken, of a diary kept by the Crown Prince 
during the war of 1870-71, which showed that when both the 
Emperor and Bismarck felt some hesitation about the declara- 
tion of the Empire, it was the Crown Prince himself and the 
Grand Duke of Baden who decided the issue. Bismarck 
took an opportunity of calling on the English Ambassadress, 
and indulged in the following tirade : “ I want your country- 
men to know that it was I, and only I, who alone made this 
German Empire. ... How do you think I accomplished 
this . He paused for a reply, and receiving no answer, 
continued: “ I will tell you. Al this I achieved through— 
what is the word? It is a word the Irish often use: Yes, 
through cunning. I set one man against another, and again 
and again I broke them. Well, there was a moment after the 
Peace at Versailles when I saw the work of my life crumbling 
before me, after all my efforts. The King of Prussia refused 
to assume the position of German Emperor, and I was in 
despair. But once more my cunning stood me in good stead. 
I set one man against another. I told him that if he would 
not agree to my proposals there was another sovercign who 
would, and that I should address myself to the King of 
Bavaria. That settled the issue.” This story illustrates 
another characteristic of the great man—that he was not, 
like his friend, Sir Edward Malet, unable to tell a lie! 

One more quotation from such a mine of political and social 
gossip must suffice, for this is a book whose charm depends 
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O-DAY you are looking for a Christ- 
mas gift. You want a gift which 


will be remembered after all other 7 dreams of avarice. Yet to-day the Encyclo- 

gifts are forgotten ; something which will be 4! paedia Britannica, moderately priced as at 

pea os is, is placed within the reach of almost 

a treasured possession throughout a life- ¥ every purse by the system of small monthly 
time, something which will do infinite credit payments which is at your disposal. 

to your good taste, and give infinite delight YOU HAVE been familiar with the 

to its recipient ; something at once beautiful, reputation of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

useful and distinguished. all your life. Its name has passed into the 


language. But the thing itself, this set of 
books which tells the story of all humanity 
and contains the fruits of all humanity’s 
knowledge, written down by the world’s 
most famous men and women, remains as 
marvellous as ever, an editorial and publish- 
ing achievement unique in the aunals of 
ptinted books. 


HERE on this page you have found the 
solution to your problem. For what more 
distinguished, what more beautiful, and 
above all, what more permanently valuable 
gift could you make to anyone whom you 
delight so to honour, than a set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ? h 
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to see its grandeur of conception, its magnifi- Handy Volume Issue. The Cambridge Issue 
cence in execution, its romance. is the better of the two, in that it has wide 

SUPPOSE YOU were the one man who margins and large, clear type; the Handy 


Volume Issue is the same as the Cambridge 
in every respect except size. And this 
saving in size means that while the subject- 
matter, paper, binding and illustrations are 
identical, there is a considerable reduction 
in the price, no slight consideration to many 


owned this single copy, that you alone com- 
manded the services of the two thousand 
men and women, famous throughout the 
world, who, in the thirty-two volumes of the 
Britannica, have given of their best; that 
you alone had access to the forty-three 


thousand articles, comprising fifty million people. 
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ledge in all recorded time; and for you OF THESE SETS TO YOUR HOME. 
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on the casemble and cannot be rendered by a few selected 
passages. When Lord Dufferin was transferred from Rome 
to Paris he quoted the story of a famous character, who thus 
described the ideal life :—‘* From twenty to twenty-five to 
have been a reigning beauty; from thirty to thirty-five 
a successful French General; from thirty-five to fifty a 
wealthy English nobleman ; and the rest of his life a Roman 
Cardinal. As he could not be the last, Lord Dufferin said he 
would have liked to remain the next best thing, an Ambassador 
in Rome.” This was Sir Rennell Rodd’s own happy fortune, 
and we look forward to the promised volume in which 
he is to recount his experiences at that post. We hope that, 
when the time comes, he will allow himself to write with some 
freedom ; for no one, as his recent article in these columns on 
Fascismo shows, is better able to enlighten his countrymen 
on the political conditions of an allied nation which it is 
important they should understand. 





“INDISCRETIONS”’ OF LADY SUSAN.* 


Tus book is more worthy than its catchpenny title wouid 
suggest of the attention of people who like an autobiography 
in spite of, not beeause of, its indiscretions, Lady Susan 
‘Townley tells us that she “ was in fifty minds ” as to whether 
she should write the last chapter—the chapter in which she 
felt called upon to justify the title of her book. We wish 
she had been in fifty-one minds and had suppressed it. But 
the section on America might well be described by an even 
stronger adjective than “ indisereet.’” We must enter a 
protest as to the way in which the author has used the close 
insight into the intimacies of American social life which her 
official position gave her to expose with very ill-natured 
derision all fancied weaknesses and shortcomings. Why, too, 
should her quarrel with the American Press be recalled from 
the oblivion into which it had sunk, and not only revived 
but illustrated ? 

These two blemishes are especially to be regretted as the 
rest of the book is such excellent reading. We follow the 
author round the world with extreme interest and enter- 
tainment. Lisbon, Berlin, Constantinople, Buenos Ayres, 
Bucharest and Telheran—she has something diverting to tell 
us of all of them. The account of her marvellous race with 
time in her drive from Teheran to Enzeli, on the Persian side 
of the Caspian Sea, will fill the reader with admiration, both 
for her pluck and determination and for the extraordinary 
resource displayed by Bell, her chauffeur. More interesting 
still is the account of her days at The Hague during the War. 
But, entertaining as all this is, it is overshadowed by the 
chapter on Peking in the first year of the present century, 
where Lady Susan struck up a kind of unofficial friendship 
with the Empress-Dowager. Her first visit to the Imperial 
Palace, to the gateway of which the diplomatic ladies were 
carried in their green official chairs, there to be transferred 
into the red satin palace chairs, is most picturesquely 
described :— 

“She (the Empress-Dowager) sat on a kind of Turkish divan 
covered with figured Chinese silk of a beautiful yolk-of-egg colour, 
her feet (which were of normal size, she being a Manchu) barely 
touching the ground. She wore dark trousers, loose at the ankle, 
and a long coat of diaphanous pale blue silk covered with delicate 
Chinese embroidery of vine leaves and grapes. Her hair, accord- 
ing to the Manchu fashion, was parted in front and brushed 
smoothly back over the ears to the back of the head, where it 
was caught up and looped high over a kind of paper-cutter of 
beautiful green jade, set, like an Alsatian bow, crosswise on the 
summit of the head. The ends of this paper-cutter, which pro- 
jected on both sides over the ears, were decorated with great 
bunches of artificial flowers, butterflies, and hanging crimson 
tassels.” 

The Imperial lady did not like modern innovations. 
Susan was present 

“‘when for the first time public opinion forced her to permit two 
of her Ladies-in-Waiting to appear before her in European dress. 
- + + The Empress was cold at first, but curiosity overcoming 
her annoyance and no foreigner besides myself being present, she 
gradually softened towards them. Before very long she was 
seated on a divan between them trying a Parisian shoe on the 
Imperial foot.” 


Lady 


This strange, unscrupulous woman, with her malevolent 
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genius for statecraft, knew also a gentler art—that of bird. 
taming. Lady Susan tells us how on one occasion 


“IT saw her hold out a twig and softly whistle to a bird which 
flew down from a tree and settled on the twig.” 


A most amusing account is given of the funeral ceremonies of 
Li-Hung-Chang. 

“In the court-yard were arranged a whole menagerie of weird 
cardboard beasts, more than life-size, whose coats and plumage 
were represented by dried fir-twigs stuck on—I noticed an immense 
and most comically-shaped * Pekingese’ dog among others. 
There were also a regiment of life-sized horses, constructed on 
light bamboo frames covered with paper, and coloured to imitate 
life. Hach one was mounted by a cardboard Chinaman in correct 
official dress, with hat, boots and pigtail complete. These stuffed 
eavaliers, in their coloured paper garments, appeared so lifelike 
at a distance as almost to deceive one. Looked at closely, how- 
ever, it was impossible not to laugh at the fixed expressions of 
man and beast. The comic side of them was still further accentyu- 
ated when presently they were bodily hoisted up and carried 
away, topsy-turvy, with the horses’ legs sticking in the air, to the 
place of their execution, for all were burnt in the evening in order 
that the deceased statesman might have the use of them in the 
spirit world to which he was supposed to have retired. In the 
same way were sent after him the effigies of his servants, Peking 
carts, family shrines, official chairs, and wives.” 

In the section on Constantinople Lady Susan tells the following 
story of a Sudanese girl-slave which had been told her by a 
distinguished Turkish gentleman :— 


“One day, when the girl’s civilization was apparently com- 
plete, she was out with his daughters when she caught sight of 


an English naval officer in uniform. Zoe's eyes glistened. Smack- 
ing her lips, she gurgled to the terrified girls: ‘C’est bon ¢a, 
Dans mon pays on mange ¢a. La peau est trés blanche. On fait 


bien bouillir, puis on met la graisse sur du pain et on mange.’ ” 


Again, the strangeness of the Turkish marriage customs is 
described, Lady Susan having been entertained by a Turkish 
official, Noury Bey, at dinner with 
“‘indisereet stories about his own domestic affairs and his country. 
He told me that his mother had been a beautiful Circassian, but 
that when she was carried off at an early age by the scourge of 
cholera his father was so lonely that he married three wives straight 
away, so that his little boy was in the unenviable position of having 
three quarrelsome stepmothers at one time. His father had yet 
other wives in the course of time and buried no fewer than seven.” 
The book throughout is full of interesting and amusing 
information about the intimate life of the places described. 
It is another question whether the information is always 
accurate. It is, at any rate, entertaining. 





FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE.* 
For once, a “ jacket” is guilty of no exaggeration when it 
claims for Fifty-One Years of Victorian Life that * it refutes 
the current fallacy that Victorian existence was dull and 
cramped.” Indeed, few of our young Georgians can hope to 
surpass the author Margaret, Lady Jersey’s wanderings all 
the world over, or to emulate the acquaintanceships and 
friendships she formed with personages so diverse as Bismarck 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

But it is not merely as regards social intimacies and travel 
that Lady Jersey’s reminiscences should correct current 
fallacies. The picture she draws of her childhood and youth 
at Stoneleigh Abbey directly challenges the usual conception 
of the repressive upbringing of the young at that date, since it 
is a picture of a home where “ perfect love casteth out fear.” 
Indeed, Lady Jersey’s tribute to her mother, Lady Leigh, 
deserves to be quoted :—- 

“No human being could compete with our Mother in the esti- 
mation of her children. . . . Our faith not only in her wisdom but 
in her ability was unlimited. I remember being regarded as almost 
a heretic by the younger ones, because I ventured to doubt whether 
she could make a watch. Vainly did I hedge by asserting that I 
was certain that if she had learnt she could make the most beautiful 
watch in the world. I had infringed the first article of family 
faith by thinking that there was anything which s':< :ould not do by 
the light of nature.” 

From a childhood of mingled play and study, an atmosphere 
permeated by a sense—a joyful sense—of the obligations 
entailed by “ great possessions,” Margaret Lei.) passed at her 
marriage to the Earl of Jersey in 1872 into a sphere of wide 
responsibilities, carrying these traditions and ideals with her 
to Middleton and Osterley. In 1890 Lord Jersey was 
appointed to the Governorship of New South Wales, where 
Lady Jersey found ample scope for her gifts of organization, 


By the Dowager Countess of Jersey, U.B.E, 





* Fifty-one Years of Victorian Life. 
Lendou : Joho Murray. 
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The intervening years had not, however, been fallow years. 
Besides furthering and inspiring many helpful works, she had 
not only made Osterley a meeting ground for men and women 
of distinction from every quarter of the globe, but had 
travelled far and wide, obtaining first-hand insight into 
conditions within and without the Empire. 

To start in life as the grand-daughter of a lady who regularly 
exchanged birthday gifts with the old Emperor William, at a 
time when Prussia seemed our natural ally, meant that doors 
generally closed flew open of themselves. But once inside the 
magic circle, whether at Potsdam or Samoa, the sheaves the 
explorer brings home from such quests must depend upon 
herself, and certainly no reader of her reminiscences will 
quarrel with Lady Jersey’s harvestings. Moreover, it is safe 
to say that no grandmothers or birthday gifts would have 
induced Prince Bismarck to give himself the trouble of 
expounding his political ethics to a visitor less responsive and 
interested than the author. In the course of this conversation 
—a conversation conducted in French—Lady Jersey having 
remarked that it had been suggested that Prince Bismarck 
wished to change “les caractéres allemands,’’ meaning the 
letters, he misunderstood her, and said that he should hardly 
be capable of that, but added : ‘“* On m’accuse d’avoir changé 
une nation de poétes en nation de politiques militaires, mais 
c’est parce que nous avons été si longtemps lenclume qu ‘il 
fallait le faire. Tl faut toujours étre ou le marteau ou l’enclume, 
maintenant nous sommes le marteau. Nous ¢tions l'enclume 
jusqu’ A Leipzig et Waterloo.” (“I am accused of having 
changed a nation of poets into a nation of political soldiers, 
but it is because we had so long been the anvil that it was 
necessary to do this. Either you must be the anvil or the 
hammer. Now we are the hammer. Until Leipzig and 
Waterloo we were the anvil.”) I suggested that at Waterloo 
“nous étions deux marteaux,” and he answered, bowing, 
** J’espére que nous les serons encore ensemble.” “ Little did 
he or I,” says the author, “ look on 27 years.” The Prince 
then showed Lady Jersey and her companion, Lady Galloway, 
the room where the Congress of Berlin had taken place, 
pointing out to Lady Galloway the seat occupied by her 
brother, Lord Salisbury. Schuvaloff had sat next to the 
latter, but, said the Prince, ‘‘ Lord Salisbury squeezed him. 
And there,” he said, pointing to the other side of the table, 
** sat the victim of the Congress, the Turk.’ So little impres- 
sion had the victim made upon him that he could not even 
remember his name. 

Looking back across the abyss of 27 years, Lady Jersey is 
inclined to apologize for the impression made upon her by the 
man of * blood and iron ”’—the ** God Thor,” as she herself 
called him. On the other hand, in recalling her visit, made 
during Lord Jersey’s governorship of New South Wales, to 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Samoa, reflection has intensified 
her initial verdict on the enchanter and his enchanted isle. 
** T shall never forget,’ she writes, * the moment when I first 
saw Robert Louis Stevenson standing at the door—a slim, 
dark-haired, bright-eyed figure in a loose black velvet jacket 
over his white vest and trousers, and a scarlet silk sash round 
his waist . .. Stevenson was never one to keep ali the treasures 
of his imagination and humour for his books. Every word, 
every gesture revealed the man, and he gave one the impression 
that life was for him a game to be shared with his friends and 
played nobly to the end.” Lady Jersey had evidently good 
reason for affirming that the three weeks she spent at Samoa 
were amongst the happiest of her life. Her experiences 
were as diversified as they were entertaining, since they 
included collaboration with Stevenson in a_ topical mock- 
heroic novel entitled An Object of Pity; or, the Man Haggard 
(the kindly Consular host) and an expedition with Stevenson 
to the mountain camp of his friend the rebel King, Mataafa. 
Lady Jersey being the wife of the Governor of New South 
Wales it was thought inadvisable that she should go there 
under her own name, so she assumed that of Amelia Balfour, 
an imaginary Stevenson cousin. ‘The disguise was, however, 
transparent, for instead of handing the loving cup of * kava 
kava” to Robert Louis, “‘ who as a man and head of the 
family * should have had precedence over a “ mere woman,” 
“*Mataafa, with an indescribable expression of suppressed 
amusement, handed the cup to me, whereupon Stevenson, 
with a delightful twinkle in his eye, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Amelia, 
you are a very bad conspirator.’ ” 


Thus from “ China to Peru,” 


or, to be accurate, alike in 





Berlin and Samoa, Lady Jersey has known how to make the 
best of both worlds. She has done more. From no word of 
hers would her readers learn that she is a fine organizer and 
an eloquent public speaker. Her interest in the sayings and 
doings of others has left no space in her pages for her own 
achievements. Nevertheless, quite unconsciously, the writer’s 
strong personality is reflected in the book, a book abounding 
in experiences, rich in a portrait gallery of worthies, viewed, 
not infrequently, from unfamiliar angles, most notable perhaps 
—to use a modern phrase—for its “* thinking to scale,” and a 
thinking always shot with humour. Though too individual to 
be typical of any period, the survivors of Lady Jersey's 
generation may pride themselves on this manifestation of the 
Victorian Age. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


——<———- 
CHINESE FURNITURE.* 

A FrEw pages of introduction and some fifty plates constitute 
Mr. Herbert Cescinsky’s admirable book on Chinese cabinct 
work, but the quality of both the text and the illus- 
trations is such that we close the book with a satisfaction 
that makes us wish for yet more. Indeed the book—the 
first of its kind—is admittedly something of a stop-gap 
pending the publication of a more comprehensive study 
that is provisionally promised to us. Certainly in the matter 
of furniture we have a way of preferring that which is familiar 
to us, and unless we have been specially initiated by travel 
in the East or close study in the museums, French and 
English pieces ‘In the Chinese Taste’ may give us more 
direct pleasure than the authentic and exquisite exotics 
depicted in Mr. Cescinsky’s pages. 

We are so used to Chinese or Japanese lacquer chests on 
gilt European stands that they almost seem to need some 
such * Westernizing” foundation to look quite at ease in 
an English setting, or for the heavy-footed, serge-clad 
Englishman to feel quite comfortable in their delicate alien 
presence. However, regarded in the abstract purely as 
objects of verte and not as part of our house furniture, 
they deserve the homage that is due to consummate 
craftsmanship of any kind. Whilst conceding the amazing 
skill and patience—almost inconceivable save in an Oriental 
—that have gone to their making, we still reserve our liberty 
to dislike the fretted elaboration of, for instance, the highly- 
prized carved cinnabar lacquer Imperial throne of Chien- 
Lung now at the Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘The author 
no doubt truly says that in this piece “ the highest limit 
of excellence was reached,” and that “for absolute per- 
fection of workmanship and intricacy of ornament this throne 
is almost incomparable.” We are quite willing to grant all 
this, and we merely affirm that to our eye, with its different 
experience and different shape, some of the simpler sereens 
and cabinets are infinitely more attractive. Very possibly 
a Chinaman might find more pleasure in the sight of one of 
the simplified though beautiful Underground posters than in 
some treasured Old Master in our National Gallery, and, by 
his own standards, if not absolutely, he might well be right. 
{ven if he is not, we must grant him what we claim for 
ourselyes—the right to be wrong. 





THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO.+ 
ILLUSTRATION is one of the most dangerous ways of tampcring 
with a book. Year after year in the bookshops we open a new 
edition of some favourite author and close it hurriedly, carrying 
away an aesthetic horror that must always afterwards revisit 
us at the mention of the name of that author. It is one of 
the rarest of all delights to find our pleasure in a_ book 
enhanced by an illustrated edition. That Mr. Uenderson has 
achieved this with so great a book as The Conquest of Mexico 
is a large measure of credit to him. His illustrations are very 
uneven in inspiration, but his execution is nearly always 
competent. Drawings like Cor!és at Thirty-three or Examin- 
ation of the Cacique’s Wife are sufficiently able; they would 
not spoil a book, but neither would they improve it. As with 
all artists, it is only when Mr. Henderson has an * idea” that 











* Chinese Furniture. By Herbert Cescinsky. London: Benn Bros., Ltd. [50s.] 
t The Conquest of Mexico. By W. H. Prescott. With an introduction by I. A. 
Joyce and illustrated by Keith Henderson. Chatto and Windus. [£2 2s, net.) 
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he is more than competent. A careful weeding of his drawings 
would have given him greater credit. There is a dignity of 
design in A Homily by Father Olmedo that lifts it far above 
the average of modern illustration. At the right of the draw- 
ing the priest crouches on a square pedestal. He alone has 
movement in the design. In front of him kneels a group of 
soldiers, their spears held upright. Behind them a woman 
with a motionless gesture unites them to the monumental 
group of Mexicans on the left of the drawing. The whole 
effect, with its simple masses of black and white, is of con- 
siderable nobility, a quality which the barbaric splendour 
of costume must have made it difficult to attain. Most of 
Mr. Henderson’s work is, however, distinguished by its 
restraint. He is at his best in drawings like Courier after 
Courier brought the Emperor Intelligence of the Spaniards’ 
Success or Fighting for Possession of the Temple. In the first 
of these drawings, at the right-hand top corner of the page, is 
a group of agitated figures, almost in silhouette. To the left 
of them the Emperor, in his fantastic robes, stands unmoved. 
From his feet to the left-hand bottom corner of the page a 
flight of steep steps is indicated by a single zigzag line, and up 
them climb three exhausted couriers. The action, as in so 
much of Mr. Henderson's work, is curiously reminiscent of the 
ballet. Montezuma Turned from it with a Shudder is a strong 
example of this. The drawing conveys something of the grim 
humour of horror. Mr. Henderson can manage a more direct 
humour in such a drawing as The Spanish Soldiers Established 
a Friendly Intercourse. All his work depends on flat, decor- 
ative schemes. He has made no attempt to convey the third 
dimension, and, by this and by a certain uncouthness and 
rigidity in his figures, he has kept the primitive note which 
the early illustrations taken from Mexican sources suggested. 
But Mr. Henderson is certainly not always successful. We 
have already said that at times his “ idea” fails him. More 
rarely his skill fails him. His design, in these cases, is dis- 
organized and his masses confused. An example of this 
failure is the battle scene on page 252 of Volume I. In 
general, however, Mr. Henderson’s illustrations, both aesthetic- 
ally in themselves and as interpreters of the text, are indi- 
vidual and distinguished, and not unworthy of The Conquest 
of Mexico. Mr. Joyce has written an introduction to this 
edition in which he discusses the advances in knowledge, 
principally archaeological and ethnological, which have been 
made since Prescott wrote. He also assures us that Mr. 
Henderson's drawings are “ by far the most correct inter- 
pretations of ancient Mexican costumes, ornaments and war- 
like equipment which have yet supplemented the text of a 
history of that country.” 





YVOLTAIRE’S ‘ CANDIDE.’* 


Turere is a use in illustrations even if they do not illustrate. 
Nothing displayed to us so clearly the essential qualities 
of Alice in Wonderland as did Mr. Rackham’s charming, but 
boundlessly unsuitable, illustrations. We realized that we 
liked * Alice ” for its matter-of-fact wit, its perfectly-adjusted 
mixture of the commonplace and the outrageous, and above 
all for its quality of limpid narrative. Mr. Alan Odel's 
painstaking illustrations to Candide, if they do nothing else, 
make us reflect upon the peculiar qualities of that most 
individual, strange, and passionate piece of work. Mr. 
Odel’s illustrations are conceived in a Rabelaisian, a grotesque 
and a horrible mood. They have humour ; he could illustrate 
Swift, but he has not caught the very different genius of 
Voltaire. “L’homme de Calas”? wrote Candide, the affair of 
the Bulgarian army shows him clearly, and here and there 
in different episodes we can see the same dropping of the 
mask. For Voltaire wore a mask: Swift was like the 
uninvited guest in Poe’s ** Masquerade of the Red Death ” ; 
he had no mask to drop. 

But Mr. Odel has not understood, it seems to us, the out- 
standing quality of Candide, which is that it has the nature 
of a patter song, its whole satiric essence is in the swift flash 
past of its repeated resuscitations, incredible pains and 
ridiculous love-making. Candide could never be made 
into a film for a dozen good reasons, but it remains the literary 
equivalent of a cinema burlesque. The illustrations should 





Illustrated by Alan Odel. London: George Routledge 


* Voltaire’s “ Candide.” 
{12s. 6d. net.] 


and Sons. 





surely, then, have shown us, as does the text, a score of little 
hurrying figures, for the most part drawn only in silhouette, 
bustling untiringly, but uselessly, across the ever changing 
scenes of their labours and their misfortunes here and 
there enjoying a burst of the sunlight of prosperity, which a 
skinny, ape-like hand as quickly curtains from them. As 
for the present translation, it is for the most part very good, 
though the translator has not quite managed to give us the 
ironical rapidity of the original. 





SHAKESPEARE AND PERRAULT.* 


Mr. Joun AUSTEN is, as the titles of these books tell us, a 
decorator. We are not quite sure what exactly a decorator 
of Mr. Austen's variety is, though we are familiar enough 
with the other kind—the kind associated with builders, 
painters, and spring cleanings. But whatever a book decorator 
may be, he certainly is not—if we are to judge by Mr. Austen— 
an illustrator, because Mr. Austen illustrates neither Shake. 
speare nor Perrault. It is difficult to write of the decoration, 
to Hamlet! without prejudice, beeause their spirit is so violently 
antagonistic to the spirit of Shakespeare. With ‘a high degree 
of careful finish and rich ornamentation Mr. Austen produces 
pictures which reck of Aubrey Beardsley with a dash of 
Mr. Austin Spare. The effect is, on the whole, irritating. 
We are tired, by this time, of the bloodless, sinister and 
diseased people in whom Beardsley, Ernest Dowson and the 
Oscar Wilde of Salome rejoiced. Anaemic vice as a fine art 
is no longer in fashion. When we turn to Perrault? the travesty 
is not so unbearable, and although the persons in Red Riding- 
Hood, The Sleeping Beauty and Cinderella become, with 
Mr. Austen, amazingly sophisticated, bewigged and furbe- 
lowed, the effect above or below the printed page of these 
brilliant and pretty little drawings in black-and-white, blue, 
green and scarlet, is extremely attractive. The large illustra- 
tion, covering two pages, on the other hand, is much less 
successful. It is thin, fussy and quite formless. It is difficult 
to guess in what direction Mr. Austen will develop, but we 
hope for his sake that it will be away from the Beardsley 
atmosphere, though there is much in Beardsley’s technique 
which he might study with advantage. Meanwhile, he can be 
quite delightful in the minute and elegant, though his work 
contains little that will appeal to the mind of a child. 

Perrault’ fares even worse at the hands of Mr. Harry Clarke, 
whose illustrations have much in common with Beardsley and 
Mr. Austen. Here we find elaboration, sophistication, and 
the same little twist of anaemie wickedness which was invented 
by Beardsley. Nothing could be less suitable for children. 
The coloured illustrations are a little less bizarre than the 
black-and-white, but many of these, too, are fantastic without 
being either beautiful or imaginative. In his simpler drawings 
Mr. Clarke shows some feeling for design, and at intervals a 
hint of imagination escapes through the over-sophistication, 
but these redeeming features emerge only too rarely. These 
resuscitations of an outworn jaded aestheticism are, we hope, 
no more than a passing phase. 

Perrault is certainly having a time of it this year. Ile has 
been illustrated also by Miss Helen Sinclair. The spirit of 
her pictures is, thank Heaven, simple ; they are full of bright 
colour and the kind of details which entertain children. Their 
people are gay and extraverted folk, entirely free from 
dyspepsia and that melancholy and wistful naughtiness so 
noticeable in the other beoks. 





THE BRIC-A-BRAC COLLECTOR. By H. W. Lewer, F.S.A., 
and Maciver Percival. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
All who have the collector's temperament will find 
themselves very pleasantly tempted and encouraged by the 
reading of this little book. The illustrations are liberal in 
number and excellent in quality and choice of subject, the 
text informing and well written, the index complete. It 
is not surprising that the authors linger affectionately over 
the engaging trinketry (a word, by the way, of honourable 
Sanskrit ancestry) of the Eighteenth Century—we, ourselves, 
should have loved a sight of Mr. Charles Lillie’s ‘* Toy Shop ” 
as described in the contemporary Tatler and Spectator :— 


‘‘He is a person of a particular genius, the first that brought 





* (1) Hamlet. Decorated by John Austen. London: Selwyn and Blount. [25s. 
net.]——(2) Perrault’s Fairy Tales. With Decorations » John Austen. Same pub- 
[5s. net.}——(3) The Fairy Tales of Perrault. lllustrated by Harry Clarke. 
London: Harrap. [15s. net. (4) Once Upon a Time. By Charles Perrault, 
Pictured by Helen Sinclair, London; Danicl O'Connor, (6s, net.) 
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toys into fashion, and bawbles to perfection. He is admirably 
well versed in screws, springs and hinges, and deeply read in knives, 
combs or scissors, buttons or buckles. He is a perfect master 
of words, which, uttered with a smooth, voluble tongue, flow into 
a persuasive eloquence : insomuch, that I have known a gentleman 
of distinction find several ingenious faults with a toy of his, and 
show his utmost dislike of it, as being useless or ill-contrived ; 
but when the orator behind the counter had harangued upon it 
for an hour and a half, displayed its hidden beauties, and revealed 
its secret perfections, he has wondered how he has been able to 
spend so great a part of his life without so important a utensil. 
I will not pretend to furnish out an inventory of all the valuable 
commodities that are to be found at his shop.” 


Mr. Lillie still has his counterparts in Bond Street, but they 
do not sell such pretty toys as he did, though their wares 
are often quite as uscless and sometimes even as beautifully 
made. According to Steele, “ Lillie’s tweezer cases are 
incomparable—you shall have one—not much bigger than 
your finger, with seventeen several instruments in it, all 
necessary every hour of the day, during the whole course of 
a man’s life.’ No doubt supply is still creating demands 
quite as strange, as the Christmas shopping lists will soon be 
reminding us. 


IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. By Herbert G. Ponting. 
(Dent. 18s. net.) 

The book of which this is a revised edition was originally 
published twelve years ago. It is a book well worth reissue. 
Mr. Ponting’s style is undistinguished and he often, more 
especially when he becomes enthusiastic, indulges in the 
clichés and pseudo-poetical rhapsody of the guide-book; but 
Mr. Ponting has seen so much of Japan and is so awake to 
its beauties that we are more than willing to tolerate his 
literary shortcomings for the sake of the wonderful and 
delightful things which he describes. Notable among _ his 
experiences is a thrilling ascent of the sacred mountain, Fuji. 
The book is illustrated with many excellent photographs 
taken by Mr. Ponting himself. The wonderful pictures of 
Fuji from every variety of view-point in themselves make the 
book a delightful possession. It is interesting to compare 
them, and also the photographs of waterfalls, with the famous 
series of colour-prints by the great Hokusai; indeed, Mr. 
Ponting almost deserves to be dubbed the Hokusai of the 
Camera. The coloured illustrations are, for the most part, 
much less beautiful than the rest. Some of them distressingly 
recall the Chocolate-Box School. The book will make an 
unusually delightful gift-book. 

THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE. Illustrated 
Jean de Bosschére. (Constable and Co. 21s. net.) 

Many people will welcome this carefully-abridged edition 
of Don Quixote, that formidable romance. 
are attractive and always in excellent taste, if not invariably 
inspired. ‘The translation is based on Shelton’s version of 
1620, but with the reparation of several notable errors. 
As Mr. Trend remarks in his preface, Shelton ‘* was often 
inaccurate, and he has a strange device of using the English 
word that looks most like the Spanish one, whatever the 
real meaning may be. Thus he writes trance for ‘ emergency,’ 
successes for ‘events, dismayed for ‘ fainting,’ curate for 
* priest,’ and once ‘he confessed his delight’ when the word 
means his * crime "—in Spanish delito.” 


GALLOPING SHOES. By Will II. Ogilvie. 
Co. 14s. net.) 

Galloping Shoes is illustrated by Mr. Lionel Edwards, 
whose work is well known to readers of Country Life. The 
atmosphere cf leartiness and energy breathed by the verse 
is somewhat exhausting, but taken individually the poems 
are not bad versified days with hounds. But the versifier 
only reports, and himself brings nothing to the sport which 
he chronicles. 


MAUD. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Illustrated by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

A white cover spattered with silver stars and drops that may 
be car-rings. Inside is a picture of a coy young woman hold- 
ing a lily in one hand and a rose in the other, while two middle 
aged cherubs suspend a crown over her head and a crow 
regards her from a rosebush. That may be Queen Victoria. 
But no, the index says it is ** Queen Maud in all her splendour.” 
There are other pictures. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
lish Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. 
“Vish.” (John Lane. 21s. net.) 

Christmas without a new illustrated edition of the Rubiiyat 
is as unlikely as a man without sin. But there are sins and 
sins, and although it is difficult to imagine an illustrated 
Rubdiyat that would be a virtuc, we can at least rank some 
of them with the more pleasing sins. John Lane's edition 
is the better for drink. “ Fish,” in an exuberance of fantastic 
design, rich colour—gold and silver—adds some posthumous 
trails of glory to that poem round which the shades of the 
prison-house are so incredibly long in closing. The faces and 
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figures in her desigus retain her familiar rather shallow humour 





The illustrations | 








but they are set in a barbaric splendour that would not have 
become a modest, modern Eve. Her illustrations do not 
bear close scrutiny. She has no sense of form or organization 
but a happy vitality and crowded richness lift the edition 
out of the rut of Christmas books. The initial letters and 
arrangement of the quatrains on the page are bad. 


THEOCRITUS, BION AND MOSCHUS. Rendered into 
English Prose by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by W 
Russel Flint. 2 vols. (The Riccardi Press. £8 18s. 6d.) 

These beautiful books do an excellent service to the dilettante 
who delights in such things. They are for the man who likes 
books rather than the man who likes literature. Whether 
such artistic taste, however, is satisfied by Mr. Russel Flint’s 
rather monotonous illustrations is very doubtful. They are 
certainly unworthy of their setting. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORIES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Charles Dickens’s Christmas Stories do not all belong, we 
venture to think, to the immortal part of Charles Dickens. 
Every age has its own sentimentality. Sentimentality 
should be quite fresh if it is to be enjoyed, even the sentimen- 
tality of genius. It goes rancid very soon, especially if it is 
kept in close proximity with beef and pudding and decorative 
greens. These words do not, however, apply to the Christmas 
Carol itself, which has the real Dickens flavour and charm, 
even if the pathos is sometimes a little forced. 
THE COACHING ERA. By Violet Wilson. 

12s. 6d. net.) 

A fascinating collection of coaching stories, full of the 
romance that they will always have until railways disappear. 
The illustrations from old prints and pictures are excellent. 


(John Lane. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Sensible 

FOLK-LORE, MYTHS AND FAIRY TALES. 
THE savage who believes the sun to be an extremely fine 
pomegranate was wholly in the right; the philosopher who 
taught that the sun was five times as large as the Peloponnese 
had the root of the matter in him; but the scientist who 
avers that the sun is a sphere with a diameter of 870,000 
miles is, for all direct emotional appeal and for every 
literary purpose, wrong. The sun is still fundamentally a 
pomegranate, or a shield, or a chariot, or a burning wheel. 
In origin, myths are the natural man’s explanation of the 
mysterious ; and, in a more complex civilization, we retain 
so much of the natural man that we are more deeply satisfied 
by the explanations our emotion prompts than by those 
our reason proves. Only the most unfortunate and least 
creative of mortals loses that first impact of sense under 
which a cloud is a castle or a mountain a dead giant. Blake 
has shown the pitiable state of the rationalist who denies 
the validity of his emotions and so kills them :— 

“The senses roll themselves in fear, 
And the flat earth becomes a ball.” 

The earth is flat : whatever the fact may be, that is the truth. 

To all who possess a trace of original vitality, fairy tales 
and myths are a pure delight. They contain, in the most 
essential form, the truths we are often ashamed to admit. 
We have been so brow-beaten by science that we have lost 
the faculty of creating myths; only an unashamed and 
whole-hearted believer has that faculty; but we can still 
be converted by myths already made for us, and can find 
in them a completer satisfaction for our primitive impulses 
than in any other form of literature. Children are nearer to 
the primitive than adults, and to them the liberation of the 
fairy tale is even more delightful and more valuable than to 
us. Stern parents exist who keep fairy tales from their 
children, believing that habits of lying may be inculcated 
by them; or that they may produce chimerical notions and 
impractical ways of thought. A fairy tale is no more untruc 
than the most improving book in the world, and for a sancly- 
balanced mind more is needed than an accumulation of facts 
or a traditional ethic. A good fairy tale book is still the best 
gift for a child, and it will certainly be a more salutary gift 
for an adult than a vanity-bag or a meerschaum pipe. 

The best fairy tales are the earliest, or rather those which 
are recorded when the constructive imagination of a race 
has reached its height with no diminution of the strength 
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A Coloured Booklet, beautifully prar on Art paper, and with many Facsimile 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. CHARMING BINDINGS. 











R. C. COUZENS. H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 

THE STORIES OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS. The ROMANCES OF THE WILD. Stories of the Beasts and 
Legendary and Mythical Lore of the Year. With illustrations Birds of Forest, Prairie and River. IRllustrated by WARWICK 
from well-known paintings. 6s, net. | REYNOLDS. Price 10s. 6d. net 

W. J. CLAXTON. | H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 

THE OUTDOOR YEAR. A beautifully illustrated Book) THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, from the Call 
of the Seasons. A Book for Young and Old. Imperial 16mo. | of Abraham to the Death of Nehemiah. Fully Illustrated. 
5s. net. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





Uniform with “Beautiful England” BEAUTIFUL SCOTLAND 


The four books of this series are descriptive of localities famous alike in history and in art. Each volume is the work of 
an authority on the district dealt with in it and provides the reader with a panoramic view, ample and vivid, such as & 
mere guide- -book cannot give. For this reason, as well as for Mr. E. W. Haslehust’s superb illustrations, the ‘“ Beautiful 
Scotland” series specially appeals to book-lovers, to students of Scottish history, and to all whose joy it is to visit storied 
lands. Price 3s. net each. 


THE SCOTT COUNTRY. Written by JOHN GEDDIE.; EDINBURGH. Written by JOHN GEDDIE. With 
With 12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by 12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by E. W. 
E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. HASLEHUST, R.B.A ; 

LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE, AND THE "oe te oe TOR 7 
TROSSACHS. Writs = by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. With THE SHORES OF FIFE. Written by JOHN GEDDIE. 


12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by E. W. With 12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by 








HASLEHU ‘ST, R.B.A. E. Ww. HASLE ‘HUST, R.B.A. 
“PERCY F. WESTERMAN. ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE WIRELESS OFFICER. An Up-to-date Story of/THE SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. Illustrated by W. 
the Merchant Service. Illustrated. 6s, net. Smiruson BRoADHEAD. 6s, net 
SEA SCOUTS UP-CHANNEL. Illustrated. 5s. net. |MONITRESS MERLE. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
HARRY COLLINGWOOD. | A. A. H. GOODYEAR. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ERIC BLACKBURN. | pup FOUR SCHOOLS. Illustrated by 'T. M. R. Wir- 
Illustrated by C. M. Pappy, R.O.I. 6s. net. weet. @2, net. 2 


ARTHUR O. Teh aro iJ } JIM BUSHMAN. 
Cae GOSS 50 SSA: A tale of Oosan and Junge. INTHE MUSGRAVE RANGES : A Story of the Australian 


Illustrated by Leo Bates. 5s. net. 
” Desert. liustrated by Fre 2IST. . net. 
DAVID L. SMITH. ser Tilustrated by Frep Leist. 6s, net 


| RICHARD BIRD. 
THE REASEDALE SCHOOL MYSTERY: A Story of| 
a Secret Society. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. net. |THE BOYS OF DYALL’S HOUSE: A Tale of a Stormy 
MAY WYNNE. | Term. Illustrated by H. M. Broc K, Tk 5s. net. 
CHRISTMAS AT HOLFORD: A Story of Exciting} THOMPSON CROSS. 
Holidays. Illustrated by Tomas SoMERFIELD. 4s, net. |FOOTPLATE LUCK: Stories of Railway Adventure at 
DOROTHY RUSSELL. Home and Abroad. Illustrated by E. S. Hopason. 5s. net. 
THE HIDDEN HOUSE: A Story of Mystery and Friend- LADY MIDDLETON. 
ship. Illustrated by E. Verritieux. 4s, net. |THE HAPPY ADVENTURERS. Illustrated by M. V. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. | Waestmovse. G5, not. 


, BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THE TWINS, PAPA, AND PARKER: The Story of o| HaRRIET GOES A-ROAMING: A Tale of a Brave Girl 


Happy Holiday. pescerg aa 5s. net. | in Canada. Illustrated by Leo Bares. 6s. net. 
SLYN §) PP MRS. E. E. COWPER. 
< » r yy » | ’ 4° a kl 
SIE OP E.D._ Uinctacted ORT ioe Rt |THE WHITE WITCH OF ROSEL: An Exciting Tale of 
«- ~ HE ° ustrated, | the Channel Islands. Illustrated by Gorpon Brownz, R.1. 
Ss. Od. net. | 6s. net. 








THE NEW POPULAR HENTY THE NEW BRERETON LIBR ARY 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller Reprints at a popular price of a favourite selection of Lieutenant- 

Sox team. a6 thes oan rice of Sa. Ga. net cach. With coloured Colonel Brereton’s stories of scouting, adventure, and war. Illus: 

oe oe eee es s. a ney ste trated in black-and-white, and with new and striking wrappers 

frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations, and artistic wrapper. painted by Warwick Reynoups. Price 4g. net each. 

The Dragon and the Raven: A; Maori and Settler: A Talo of | Tom Stapleton, the Boy Scout. | With Rifle and Bayonet: A 
Story of the Days of King the New Zealand War. Tale of the Boer War. 
Alfred. Both Sides the Border. A Tale | Roger the Bold: A Story of the | The Dragon of Pekin: A Story 

Wulf the Saxon: A Story of of Hotspur and Glendower. Conquest of Mexico. of the Bouer Revels. 
the Norman Conquest. In the Heart of the Rockies. One of the Fighting Scouts: A 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Talo A Tale of Adventure in| Indian and Scout: A Tale of Tale of Guerrilla Warfaro in 
of Fontenoy and Culloden. Colorado. Redskin Warfare. South Africa. 








THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
19th Year of Issue. Lavishly Hlustrated. 5s. net. School Games—Adventure—Handicraft. 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. lst Year of Issue. Copiously Illustrated. 5s, net. 
School—Sport—Adventure—Hobbies. , : 
ist Year of Issue. Liberally Illustrated in Colour and in Black- BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. 
and-white. 5s, net. 4th Year of Issue. Prico 3s. 6d. net. Fully Illustrated. 





BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4; Glasgow and Bombay. 
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of its beliefs. A good tale, however, is often spoiled in the 
telling, and it is generally best that the words of the tale in 
its original form should be reproduced as closely as possible, 

In Stories from the Early World (Benn Brothers, 15s. net) 
Miss R. M. Fleming has retold many legends, some historical, 
some fabulous, from the early literature of Egypt, Babylonia, 
China, Greenland and other nations. Her book contains 
evidence of much industry and of admirable taste; but in 
her paraphrases she has scarcely improved on the naiveté 
and freshness of the stories in their first versions. This is 
especially noticeable in the Egyptian story of the High Priest 
of Amen. She has, indeed, missed much of the humour that 
would have been plain in a literal translation. The book is 
exceptional in its careful choice and beautiful reproduction of 
illustrations. 

We have still more primitive and adventurous storics in 
Canadian Fairy Tales, by Cyrus Macmillan (John Lane, 
16s. net). They deal mainly with the physical needs and 
excitements of the Red Indians, a race with no higl mental 
development ; but this does not detract from their beauty 
or from their power of raising in us an equivalent excitement. 
As we should expect, they turn upon some cunning manoeuvre 
or some exhibition of physical dexterity. Many of them are 
legends of animal life in which animals are articulate and 
express their natures not only in their actions but through 
their words. The illustrations have a crude vigour that 
matches their subjects. 

Mr. C. A. Kineaid, in Tales of Old Sind (Milford, 12s. 6d. 
net), has collected fourteen tales of India from popular ballads 
and has retold them in prose. They bear a similarity to the 
tales of the Arabian Nights ; but, as their subject is almost 
always love, and for the most part unfortunate love, although 
they are well told and of much interest. sometimes of high 
poetical quality, they will probably attract children less than 
tales of a more varied action. 

The stars have their legends in all countries, and in Legends 
of the Stars (Harrap, 1s. net) Miss Mary Proctor has collected 
the stories of the constellations. These myths are too shortly 
told for sustained interest ; and, following the vicious custom 
of makers of such books, she intersperses them with far too 
many poetical citations and authorities. It would have been 
better if she had told fewer legends at greater length ; as it 
is, the book would serve better for astronomical instruction 
than for pleasurable reading. The illustrations are purely 
and blatantly decorative: they have no life or movement, 
and are built up competently on text-book systems of balance. 

The bardie romances of ancient Ireland give an entrancing 
picture of the culture of their land and time. Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston has set them down for the English reader in The 
High Deeds of Finn (Harrap, 2s. net). He tells them in 
a stilted and Biblical English, an attempt possibly to imitate 
the direct and simple style of Andrew Lang. The inversions 
are often tiresome. One sentence may be quoted as an 
example of the rest: ‘* Then Lugh made search among the 
dead and they found not Kian there.” Nothing need be 
said of the illustrations. 

We get now to the most important and attractive of our 
fairy tale books. We welcome a second edition of Yei 
Theodora Ozaki’s Japanese Fairy Book (Constable, 7s. 6d. 
net). Though Japanese fairy tales have not the charm or 
gentleness of Chinese their exotic atmosphere is sure to please 
children, and they have a vigour and steadiness of their own. 
The drawings by Mr. Kakuzo Fujiyama are quaint and well 
constructed, but the frontispiece in colours by Mr. Take 
Sato has a coarseness and sentimentality of design that 
may be met with more often on English dust-covers than in 
Japanese prints. 


There are two excellent books of Chinese myths to choose 
from and each has its purpose. The serious student of Chinese 
folk-lore will gather much of interest from Mr. E. T. Chalmers 
Werner’s Myths and Legends of China (Harrap, 25s. net). 
In the introductions there is a vast quantity of sociological, 
historical and religious instruction. The Chinese have never 
had the enterprise or vitality of mind to construct a great 
and coherent mythology; their religions have, moreover, 


been too varied for any unity of belief. But they have had 
periods of imaginative activity, and in these a rich variety 
of myths and legends has arisen. 


As Mr. Werner points out, 





the Chinese are “‘ sober, industrious, of remarkable endurance 

’ 
grateful, courteous and ceremonious, with a high sense of 
mercantile honour, but timorous, cruel, unsympathetic, 
mendacious and libidinous.”’ These characteristics are to 
some extent visible in their legends, though the perfection of 
incident renders the more disagreeable traits unnoticeable. 
The thirty-two illustrations in colour by Chinese artists are 
almost without exception of subtle conception and careful 
construction. If anyone would choose a Christmas book 
purely for the beauty of its illustrations, then certainly we 
would recommend this book more strongly than any other 
we have encountered. 

Many of the same tales are less learnedly and more readably 
told in The Chinese Fairy Book, edited by Dr. R. Wilhelm 
and translated by Frederick H. Martens (Fisher Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net). When we come across such sentences as these: 
“And there lived at that time a man who was called the 
True Prince of the Jasper Castle,” and “* Now you must 
know that at this time there were still ten suns in the sky,” 
we may reasonably count upon a true, fantastic entertainment. 
A longer passage may more suitably show the quality of these 
tales :-— 

“And so they were married. Every day the two scholars gazed 
at the flowers or played chess so that they forgot the mundane 
world completely. They only noticed that at times the peach- 
blossoms on the tree before the cave opened, and at others that 
they fell from the boughs. And at times, unexpectedly, they 
felt cold or warm, and had to change the clothing they were wearing. 
And they marvelled within themselves that it should be so.” 
Mr. Martens has translated the tales into simple and vivid 
English. 

But no tales in the world give more satisfaction to child or 
to man than the old North European legends. Perhaps we 
still keep in us too much of the impulses and interests of our 
ancestors to be moved equally by the legends of other races, 
but, apart from this, Teutonic legends seem to be written 
with more frankness, more robustness, and a fresher humour. 
And so we conceive that the Swedish Fairy Book, edited by 
Clara Stroebe and translated by Frederick H. Martens 
(Fisher Unwin, 7s. 5d. net), will give even more delight to a 
child than any of the other books we have reviewed. A 
quotation may serve to make clear the qualities in these 
legends which no other race can approach :— 

*** Give me your hand, so that I may feel whether there is still 

warm blood to be found in the Swedish land,’ said the old blind 
giant. ‘The man, who feared to shake hands with the giant, drew 
a red-hot bar of iron from the fire, and handed it to him. He seized 
it firmly, and pressed it so hard that the molten iron ran down 
between his fingers. ‘ Yes, there is still warm blood to be found 
in Sweden,’ said he.” 
Another race could have appreciated the cunning of this 
trickery ; another race would doubtless have pictured the 
discomfiture of the giant ; but few races have so bright and 
continuous an imagination as to show a giant who takes 
casually and without distrust so vigorous a proof of warm- 
bloodedness. 


FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. 
Andersen. Edited by Signe Toksvig. 
8s. net.) 

The edifying refinement that rests like a blight on Andersen’s 
stories is, Miss Toksvig says, the work of his English, and we 
presume Victorian, translators. She has therefore rewritten 
some of the stories in the easy, colloquial style of the original 
Danish. Treated in this way Andersen gains in vigour and 
directness, and the American boys and girls for whom this 
edition is published will not perhaps share our preference for 
the arrant bloodthirstiness of Grimm. Reproductions of 
many of Andersen’s own drawings and paper-cuttings add 
charm to this collection. Indeed, if English children do not 
object to poor Johannes and the rest counting their inheritance 
in dollars and cents, we see only one other obstacle, also a 
financial one, to the immediate popularity of this book, and 
that is the effect of the rate of exchange on its English price. 


By Hans Christian 
(Maemillan Co. 





GUIDES TO LONDON. 


WE have learnt to be shy of attempts to combine instruction 
and entertainment in books for children, but Miss Netta 
Syrett is unusually successful in Magic London (Thornton 
Butterworth, 6s.). The fortunate Betty possessed a quasi-fairy 
godmother who lived in a little white-panelled Georgian house 
in Westminster and owned a magic ring, ‘“* formerly the pro- 
perty of a Roman nobleman.” By the help of this ring both 
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~ PROMISE and PERFORMANCE 


BY AN 


I have had many years varied experience in Journalism, 
during which, I suppose, it was almost inevitable that 
I should come into occasional contact with Correspondence 
Schools which professed to teach the art of writing for 
the Press. Also, I have had many discussions with 
fellow-journalists and editors upon the same topic. 

It may be as well to preface my remarks with the 
observation that editors, and the profession generally, 
recognise that journalism and fiction-writing are subjects 
which can, and should be, taught seriously. There is no 
question of that; the profession long ago emerged from 
the “ Grub-street, penny-a-line’’ days, and requires its 
educational centre as do the professions of medicine and 
law. 

The late Lord Northcliffe expressed himself to me very 
emphatically upon the point. ‘‘ The establishment of an 
authentic school of journalism,’’ he declared, ‘ would 
save editors an enormous amount of worry and wasted 
time. I have a staff of nearly 200 readers engaged in 
wading through MSS. Nine-tenths of these are rejected, 
not because there is nothing worthy in them, but because 
they are full of journalistic errors. A technical training 
would save many a new writer from years of dis- 
appointment and, perhaps, ultimate failure.” 

With this I fully agree. ‘The raw material from which 
capable journalists and successful story-writers are made is 
fairly abundant ; but commonly it remains *‘ in the raw.”’ 
Lord Northcliffe acted with his usual foresight when, to 
give effect to his ideas upon this matter, he inspired the 
foundation of the London School of Journalism. It is of 
that Institution that I purpose to write. 

Let no reader, however, imagine that it is merely because 
this School was founded under such distinguished patron- 
age, nor because its responsible Chief and his collaborators 
are such able men of letters, that I have singled out the 
London School of Journalism for comment. I would not 
give a fig for the most imposing list of ‘‘ names” unless I 
found real merit. Promises are cheap and plentiful ; 
performance is the proper test of value. 

It is in the method of its teaching and in the performance 
of its promises that the London School of Journalism has 
attracted my attention and aroused my interest. The 
School does, and has done, all that it promised to do. It 
has taken young men and women in hand, it has coached 
them and taught them, it has helped them (not only 
by destructive criticism, but by what is of infinitely greater 
value, constructive criticism) and it has enabled them to 
begin properly equipped with a practical knowledge of the 
technique of modern journalism instead of being raw 
novices predoomed to failure. Thus many people— 
editors as well as contributors—have been saved much 
tribulation. 

It must be apparent even to the most casual that it is 
upon the quality of the instruction given that the success 
or failure of a school’s students must depend. It is not 
sufficient to produce excellent lessons; that is compara- 
tively easy. If ‘‘ Lessons” were all, a printed text-book 
would meet every need. But that is not the case: the 
good lesson is only a very small part of what is required to 
train an aspirant in the niceties of modern journalism and 
the demands of modern editors and readers. 

It is precisely here that I find so much to admire in Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s institution. I have critically examined 
not only the lessons, but also the methods of tuition and, 
above all, the character of the instruction given by the 
Tondon School of Journalism, and I may say, quite frankly, 
that I can conceive of no course of instruction better 
calculated to help lame dogs over stiles or to put the feet 
of a novice upon sure ground. ‘This is much to say, I 
know, but I say it without hesitation, and with all the 
more pleasure since in the past I have been compelled to 
Say some severe things about the slipshod incompetence 
with which obscure “ schools ” have fulfilled their task. 

It was a student of one of these who permitted me to 
see how the alleged “ teaching ” was carried out. ‘Typically, 
a slip was attached to each student’s MS. with a brief 





EDITOR. 


comment of this character, ‘‘ Quite good and should go 
well, I should try this somewhere.” 

These are not the precise words but they faithfully 
indicate the quality and quantity of the “ instruction ” 
given. How hazy comments of this kind can possibly help 
a struggling writer to develop or perfect his style and to 
overcome his faults of plot or construction I cannot conceive. 
Upon the other hand, it did not take me long to appreciate 
that the London School of Journalism, whilst making 
no extravagant promises, does everything that we might 
expect from an institution which has so quickly and so 
completely won a recognized position as a centre of literary 
instruction. 

The criticisms of the student’s work invariably extend 
to several pages and give the fullest evidence of a syin- 
pathetic handling of the student’s difficulties and a sincere 
and competent effort to develop whatever natural talent 
he may have. What I admire most, possibly, is the 
constructive nature of the criticism. That is just what the 
beginner so badly needs. It does not greatly help him to 
say that his style is defective ; that his grammar is weak ; 
that his ideas are mediocre and his plots and climaxes stale 
and flat; if he is ever to emerge from the marshes of 
failure he must be shown how to improve his weak points, 
and how to amend his faults. 

Here, then, is the kind of teaching centre which the pro- 
fession lacked through so many years ; and I do not doubt 
that every succeeding year will strengthen the position of 
the London School of Journalism as the ‘‘ University ”’ of 
the Press world. The sound work accomplished by Mr. Max 
Pemberton and his able staff has borne good fruit and the 
record of successes achieved by the School’s students makes 
pleasant reading. I saw a good many letters from students, 
which showed that they were deeply grateful for the per- 
sonal interest taken in their activities and for the help 
accorded them in fiacing an outlet for their work. Upon 
this point Mr. Pemberton gives no guarantee—which is 
quite reasonable. ‘The Universities and the various 
professional colleges likewise give no guarantee of employ- 
ment. It is only the charlatan who can afford to give 
guarantees. 

However, although “ guaranteeing ”’ nothing beyond a 
sound journalistic training, the London School of Journal- 
ism has probably done more to place its students and to 
help them to place their work in the best markets than 
anyone could have anticipated. The high esteem in 
which the School is held by all sections of the Press greatly 
helps in this. More than a few journals make a point of 
writing Mr. Pemberton to recommend one of his students 
for a vacant position on the Editorial Staff, and one great 
newspaper recently sent a request for four or five men ! 

Mr. Max Pemberton may thus claim, justly, to have 
placed correspondence instruction in Journalismy Story- 
Writing, and other branches of literary work upon a 
thoroughly sound basis. ‘There is abundant evidence of 
unusual care to ensure, from the outset, that the individual 
temperament of each student is closely studied. Hven 
before enrolment a nice discrimination is shown; a pre- 
liminary personal interview or the sending in of MSS. for 
criticism being the rule. This enables the Director to 
advise unsuitable applicants not to seek enrolment. That is 
as it should be. Whilst latent ability to write is much more 
abundant than is often supposed, yet there are undoubtedly 
some aspirants whom it would be hopeless to attempt to 
train. 

But, given the suitable raw material in the form of an 
intelligent man or woman who is conscious of possessing 
“* ideas,”’ and who is wise enough to recognize that no one—- 
except a genius—can hope to succeed without a course of 
practical training (or a dismally long and trying appren- 
ticeship in the rough school of Experience)—given this, I 
have the fullest confidence that Mr. Pemberton and his 
colleagues will make the most of it. 

The Prospectus of the School will be sent post free on 
application being made to The Prospectus Department, 
London School of Journalism, 110 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone, Museum 4574. 


’ 
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godmother and godchild are privileged to see London and its 
citizens as they existed in past ages from Roman times onward ; 
fortunately for Betty’s historical education, in strict chrono- 
logical order. The last vision is of Ranelagh Gardens, where 
Mr. Pope is seen and where the godmother quotes 
Dr. Johnson :— 

“When I first entered Ranelagh it gave me an expansion and 
gay sensation in my mind such as I never experienced anywhere 
else.” 


The book is sympathetically illustrated and is commended 
to young Londoners. ( 

Also (presumably) intended for the young is London in 
Seven Days—A Guide for People in a Hurry, by Mr. A. Milton 
(Mills and Boon, 6s.). We have accorded it a scrupulously 
hurried reading without detecting anything particularly to 
recommend it. We were unable to test its information by 
referring to certain streets and buildings of which we happen 
to have special knowledge, as the author—possibly through 
hurry—has unfortunately omitted to provide an index— 
an exasperating fault in a guide-book. 

Nor are there any illustrations save a sketch of two unfresh- 
ooking East-end matrons by the practised hand of Mr. George 
Belcher. A shadowy (and, we trust, mythical) uncle and 
aunt are introduced on the first page as supers “ to be shown 
round,” but prove their almost superhuman toughness by 
surviving until the last. At St. James’s Palace Mr. Milton 
confesses that ‘* I told my relatives that some of these glorious 
palace buildings were probably a thousand years old.” 

We are all apt to make wild statements of that sort even 
to our most valued relatives at the end of a day’s sightseeing, 
but we are most careful not to publish them. As a matter 
of cold, historical fact, very little remains even of Henry the 
Eighth’s buildings, which replaced the old hospital about 
1532. The Gatchouse, some turrets, a mantelpiece in the 
presence chamber, the tapestry-room, and portions of the 
chapel are about all that survives even of the sixteenth 
century. 





A DOORWAY IN FAIRYLAND. By Laurence Housman. 
(Jonathan Cape. 6s. net.).——-MOONSHINE AND 
CLOVER. (Same author, publisher, and price.) 

In these two volumes Mr. Laurence Housman has reprinted 
fairy-tales from four previous volumes; but the tales in 
Moonshine and Clover are strangely better than those in its 
companion volume. In A Doorway in Fairyland Mr. Nousman 
reminds us of a playful and gracious mother talking to her 
children in her best artificial baby-talk. ‘ And then some- 
thing very big and sad came to pass,” ** People very grand and 
grown-up came to the wood-side where she flowered so gaily, 
and caught her by the golden hair of her head and pulled her 
up by her dear little roots, and carried her quite away from 
liands-pansy to a place she had never been in before *—such 
passages alternate with passages of heavy pseudo-poetical 
description after this fashion: ** Low down in the west the 
new moon, leaning on its side, rocked and turned slowly in its 
sleep ; and there, facing the air through the cleared night, the 
blue moon hung like a burning grape against the sky. Like 
the heart of a sapphire laid open, the air flushed and purpled 
to a deeper shade. The wind drew in its breath close and 
hushed, till not a leaf quaked in the boughs ; and the sea that 
lay out west gathered its waves together softly to its heart, 
and let the heave of its tide fall wholly to slumber. Round- 
eyed, the stars looked at themselves in the charmed water, 
while in a luminous azure flood the light of the blue moon 
flowed abroad.” It is absurd to expect a child to enjoy 
descriptions like this; no child will enjoy, either, Mr. 
Housman’s literary fustian in such a sentence as this: “So 
they escaped, slitting the swift hours with ungovernable 
speed.” But in Moonshine and Clover things improve. Mr. 
Housman gives us more action and dangerous adventure than 
his title would suggest and tells excellent tales with the 
interested delight of a pure story-teller. There are stories in 
both volumes which would satisfy a child, but, if only one is 
to be bought, it should certainly be Moonshine and Clover. 
The books are generously illustrated with wood engravings by 
Miss Clemence Housman, from the designs of the author. 
They are laboriously executed in a style suggestive of the 
Pre-Raphaclites. 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE. Written and Wlustrated by Hugh 
Lofting. (Cape. 6s. net.) 

A more delightfully fantastic book cannot be imagined. 
Both in the story and the illustrations Mr. Lofting walks in that 
perilous region just within the borders of the ridiculous. Dr. 
Dolittle is most lovably eccentric. He loses all his patients 
because they sit on the hedgehog and tread on the baby pig 
he keeps in his consulting-rooms. So he becomes an animal 
doctor, learns the animal language, and when a plague breaks 
out among the monkeys in Africa he sails to the rescue with 
his household of strange pets. What absurdities are crammed 


éito this bare carcase the reader must discover for himself. 
This is a book that wise uncles will buy for solemn nieces 
and nephews, and, if they are wise, read first themselves. 








THE HOUSE WITH THE TWISTING PASSAGE 
Marion St. John Webb. (Harrap. 5s. — ad 
Young children will like this book. The child-heroine 
stayed with an aunt who was the caretaker of an old 
manor-house, and she used to roam about the deserted 
rooms with a feeling of awe and wonder. Then she 
came to know the family, who occasionally stayed in the 
house, and they told her stories. We like especially “ The 
Yellow Silk Dress,” in which a woman had a becoming frock 
made for her plain daughter and a very ugly frock for her 
pretty niece, so that the grandmother should choose the 
daughter as her heiress. Miss Webb writes with taste and 
humour. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
and Stoughton. 15s. net.) 
The original illustrations of Alice in Wonderland so took 
our hearts and have, through familiarity, become so insepar- 
able from the tale, that it is with great disappointment that 
we see an edition produced with illustrations by another artist, 
Miss Gwynedd M. Hudson does not make up by any new 
vision or technical competence for the loss of the old illustra- 
tions. Her Alice is expressionless, her Caterpillar, Griphon, 
and Mock Turtle are conventionally fantastic, and, in general, 
her painting is merely decorative and two-dimensional. The 
type is large and easy to read. 


THE BOWER BOOK. By Lucy and Ursula Littlewood. 
(Daniei O'Connor. 7s. 6d.) 

A pretty little anthology of poems and verses for children, 
illustrated by bright-coloured pictures whose only merit is 
that they may please. It is a little startling to see Eliza 
Cook and Blake, Wordsworth and Anne and Jane Taylor, 
hobnobbing together, but children re catholic in their tastes. 


THE CAVE TWINS, THE SCOTCH TWINS, THE IRISH 
TWINS, THE ESKIMO TWINS. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. (Jonathan Cape. 6s. each.) 

The Cave Twins is the fourth and latest volume of the charm- 
ing ** Twin Series,” of which half a million copies have already 
been sold in the United States and Canada. We should 
predict as great a success for the last as for the first. The 
pictures are good ; the letterpress is excellent. The authoress, 
having depicted the ordinary life of Scotch, Irish and Eskimo 
village children with much originality and pleasant realism, 
has set herself to spin out of her imagination the life of their 
prehistoric ancestors. Whether or no her creations are like 
cave-dwellers we cannot say, but she is guided by the few 
known facts. That they are like children of all time is certain, 
as — as that they will amuse the English children of 
to-day. 


THE SUMMER DAYS’ STORY BOOK. 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is one of the more “* old-fashioned * children’s books + 
its price is low, its contents indeterminately varied and there 
are all manner of illustrations. Mr. Heath Robinson is 
responsible for the quaint pictorial parade of nursery-rhyme 
characters on the end papers, and the list of contributors 
includes Miss Jessie Pope and Mr. Felix Leigh. 

THE CITY OF WISHES. By J.A. Bentham. (Cape. 5s. nct.) 

Mr. Cape has conspired to publish all the most delightful 
story books. In The City of Wishes we read of how Johnny 
Crane and Ethel were waiting in the nursery for an unpleasant 
interview with father when a small boy appeared and 
took them away on the back of the canary to a_ strange 
new country. ‘This is no moonshine ofa dream ; Mr. Bentham 
tells us all about the fuss made in the newspapers when they 
disappeared, and how they returned six days later and were 
found lying on the bed fully dressed. This is essentially a 
book of consolation for little boys and girls who have met 
their fathers in strained circumstances. 


THE MAGIC EGG. By Dorothy Black. Illustrated by 
Charles Folkard. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a dream story. We are tired of them. Sending a 
child to sleep at the beginning and waking him up at the end 
is a favourite device to cover clumsy scene-shifting and 
inconsequent talk. In the present instance the talk is some- 


By Lewis Carroll. (Hodder 


(Ward, Lock and 


times amusing from a grown-up person’s point of view. The 
pictures are worthy of better letterpress. 
BROWN DE BRAETEN. By Flora Forster. (Oxford 


Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net.) 

There is little story in most modern fairy tales and these are 
no exception to the rule. All the same, the slight stories are 
pretty and would amuse a child of five or six. ‘there are some 
good verses in the beginning which will please the child’s 
mother. 

THE PRINCESS OF EVERYWHERE AND THE FAIRIES. 
By Lily Hall. (John Ball and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

* An allegory of life with fairy interludes ” is the author's 
description of her book. Children like * good” books. ‘They 
have an instinctive interest in faith and morals. But this 
book is ** goody,” and we doubt if they will like it. 
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COMPLETE STORIES BY | FINELY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
DORNFORD YATES | HARRY VARDON 
Who tells a strange eventful history under the title of On “LONG DRIVING AT GOLF.” 


“VALERIE FRENCH.”’ 
JEFFERY FARNOL SENOR J. R. CAPABLANCA 
OTTWELL BINNS RALPH STOCK On his Chess experiences. 
OWEN OLIVER A. M. BURRAGE 
And other well-known Authors. A VIVID NATURAL HISTORY STUDY 


And other very attractive Features, Literary, Humorous, and Pictorial. 


CHARMING BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 











etic Reape COPYRIGHT STORIES 
THE WONDER BOOK ANNUAL sie 74 x 54 inches. ciotn, special Designs. 
Size 10 x 74hinches. Picture Boards, 264 Pages. 300 Illustrations. 12 Colour Plates. ay Tilustr om” a With Pictorial Envelope 
6a. net. in Colour Ss. Od. net. 
All boys and girls agree that no Christm: resent gives such delight as the WONDER BOOK, of which « ‘ ‘ le ae Pu 
entirely ne ~ van un - is pul ion d ow 7 antennae “THE BEST AN D ONLY THE BEST in sian, vale, ‘aa PEGGY’S FIRST TERM. 
story. vy Wyy_er Wally strate 
The following volusmes ave of the greatest interest not only to young people mae WrEke. Twiy Dhatoates. 
but to theiy elders. They ave constantly revised and brought up to date. HOW TOM MADE GOOD. 
All uniform with the ‘‘ WONDER BOOK.” Each with 12 to 16 Colour Plates. Sr. Joun Pearce. Fully Illustrated. 
6s. net. 
NEW VOLUME. OFF HIS OWN BAT. 
St. JoHn Pearce. With 12 Iflustra- 
THE WONDER BOOK OF WONDERS tions by Gonpom BROWNE. 
Recent discoveries have led us to realize as we never realized | for » that this “ wide, wonderful world ”’ is 5 
a veritable treasure of marvels, and that it spins in space s rounde 1 by marvels even greater. The infinitely WOOLLY OF THE WILDS 
little and the infinitely great, the mighty works of man and the mightier works of Nature, are desc ribed and ine. . ve “nh 
trated in a manner that has never before been attempted iu a single volume, so that the book is at once the mos Roser: Lercuton. With 16 full-pago 
entertaining and the most instructive that any bey or girl can hope to possess. Plates. 
The Wonder BOOK OF ANIMALS. | The Wonder BOOK OF CHILDREN. pre r oy aa 
| a , = , = cei t ry 4 . . 5 te 
The Wonder BOOK OF RAILWAYS. | The Wonder BOOK OF PHE NAVY. a wag Kins 4 ith Pe 
The Wonder BOOK OF SHIPS | The Wonder BOOK OF AIRCRAFT. — ‘d 5 Pk eee a aig 
: a The Wonder BOOK OF WHY AN | trait and 15 Plates in tints. 


The Wonder BOOK OF SOLDIERS. WHAT? (Answers t hildren’s | 
The Wonder BOOK OF EMPIRE. | questions.) — iat oe FOR THE HANDY AMATEUR 


| THE HANDY BOY’S BOOK. 


CHARMING COLOUR BOOKS 81 x 6} inches. 384 pp. Nearly 300 





Size 8} x 6} inches. Cloth. Handsome Pictorial Design. With End-papers and Ulustrations. 6s. net. 
Jacket in Colour. 6s. net. Includes hints on all subjects of interest to the modern 
EACH WITH 48 COLOUR PLATES, sas 
By MARGARET W. TARRANT, A. E. JACKSON or HARRY W. THEAKER. /EV ERY MAN HIS OWN 


NEW VOLUME. beer re chs ieee 
. : A a lice 8 x 5h inches. Nearly ustrations. 
THE WATER-BABIES By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Over 500 pp. 5s. net. 
The charming story of Tom, the little chimney-sweep, who was turned into the cleanest of clean water-babies The most complete and comprehensive guide cyer 
and had the most marvellous adventures will always appeal to children. They will love the book all the morefor | published for Amateurs. 


Mr. Theaker’s dainty illustrations, so full of fum and fancy, so delicate in colour, aud soexactly suited to the story. THE ART OF MODERN 
4 Lt 4 





NURSERY RHYMES. ZOO DAYS. 
FAIRY TALES. TALES FROM THE ARABIAN | CONJURING. 
‘E TONDE AN NIGHTS. 74 x 5Sinches. Cloth. Fully Illusirated. 
tte temememracsuarcavensns | ies wanes Teeee. , 4s. 6d. net. 
ANS ANDERSEN'S Fi CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE | comprising nearly 250 simple yet effective tricks. 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN. BIBLE. Described clearly and concisely, without technical 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. ROBINSON CRUSOE. language, and illustrated with nearly 200 Photegraphs. 





BRILLIANT NEW FICTION 


Size 74 x 5 inches. 7s. net. Wrapper in Colour. 


| ‘THE YOUNG ARCH- 
“Lance JONAH AND CO. \IDUCHESS ww. LE QUEVX. 


' 
As one expects {fom fr. Lindloss, he has | By a inating story in which Mr. Le Queux 
give nus a wholes ymé and pobre ne story.” | ascinating story i tich Mr. Le Queux 
Lhe Times. | ahrtrepelgabeaed haere | br eak 3 new ground, thie setting being entircly 
|E ngiish. Full of intrigue and mystery. 


THE TREASURE OF  jAtfstt fei norhchin® este! elle | Gta BORT Guy THORNE 
CHRISTOPHE Fore eg ne mae hey a “h ola ae a FI wh Tio 
23 i able ( 


d.! of e s ake ! er d. Ot the chant f high adventure Mr. Guy Thorne writes 2, 
OTTWELL BINNS. ! fedex ate have ta en to the open roa 1 ) chances of hig al he cis: o ae teen ateitaaliia aa at young 


iti r, 
“A fascinating romance.”-—Zimes Literary | thus odered Mr. Yates has missed none. The book is Intensely exciting } 
Supplement. es Throughout, a charming love-story makes its delicate way. !love.”’-—Daily News. 























Complete Iilustrated Catalogue of Gift Books post free, on application to 


WARD, LOCK & CO. LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E,C. 4. 
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THE LITTLE GREEN ROAD TO FAIRYLAND. By 
Annie N. Newland and Ida Newland Outhwaite. (A. and 


C. Black. 10s. 6d. net.) 

One of those Fairy Stories which might bring the thought 
of the country and green lanes pleasurably before a London 
child at Christmas. Its effect would be pleasantly soothing, 
read before bedtime. 


PIERROT AND HARLEQUIN. By Plumerau. 
worth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
An amusing picture book. The drawings have humour 
and pleasant colour. But why can we not have something 
in England of the quality of Giro giro tondo ? 


NURSERY RHYMES. With 12 coloured plates and 50 
illustrations in the text by Maud Tindal Atkinson. 
(Danicl O'Connor. 7s. 6d.) 

A well selected and comprehensive book. The illustrations 
are strictly in the dull tradition of such work. 


THE LAND OF FUNNY FOLKS AND RHYMES. (Blackie 
and Son. Is. 6d. net.) 

A small book, in which animals are anthropomorphized in 
facile limericks and other verse-forms. The illustrations are 
probably too childish to appeal to any normal child who has 
passed the rag-book stage. 


MEG OF THE BROWNIES. 
(Milford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The woods and fields of Sussex make a pleasant back- 
eround to this story of the Brownies, the younger sisters of 
the Girl Guides. There is a most attractive motif for the 
book, and the little girl who possesses it will acquire an 
immense determination to become a Brownic, if she is not 
one already. 


THREE NAUGHTY CHILDREN. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A laboured fantasy of a typical fairy-story Court, in which 
inost of the characters are named after musical terms. The 
illustrations seem designed for the worst kind of musical 
comedy. 

THE LITTLE RIODESIAN. 
(Milford. 3s. net.) 

One of those stories for nice mild little girls. There is 
no plot, but the incidents in the life of a lonely little girl 
in Rhodesia are sympathetically described. There are some 
likeable cats and dogs in the story, and Gwenda eventually 
goes to live in Cape Town, where she finds life very much 
more varied. 


ARNOT, A KNIGHT OF AFRICA. By Ernest Baker. 
(Seeley, Service and Co, 3s. 6d. net.) 
A good present for a child interested in missionary work. 
The accounts of native life are misleading and biased; but 
the book, if inaccurate, is exciting. 


LONG AGO IN GALILEE. By Muriel Clark. (The Carey 
Press, 19 Furnival Street, K.C.4. 2s. 6d. net.) 

These religious stories record events in the life of Christ 
as seen by children in Galilee in those days. Quotations from 
the Bible are introduced into the conversations and give these 
sketches some verisimilitude. 

THE FAIRY DOLL. By Netta Syrett. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

These gentle and amusing fairy plays could be understood 
by the smallest children. They are easy to act and their mild 
morality will do no harm, 
THE RAINBOW CAT. 

and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Simple fairy stories told simply and _ conversationally. 
The * Rainbow Cat” of the title, a cat with a violet nose, 
indigo eyes, pale blue ears, green front legs, a yellow body, 
orange back Iegs, and a red tail, is the hero of four of the 
stories. 

THE WATER BABIES. 
Lock and Co. 6s. net.) 

This new edition of a most justly popular children’s story 
is illustrated by clearly drawn and attractively coloured 
pictures. 

THE LAUGHING ELF. 
Blackwell. 6s. net.) 

Pretentiously told stories awkwardly illustrated. 

HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. net.) 

Mr. Rackham goes on for ever, but he never makes a sudden 

sally and never sparkles anywhere. The memory cannot 


(Duck- 


By Margaret Stuart Lanc. 


By Orlov Williams. 


By Margaret Batchelor. 


By Rose Fyleman. (Methuen 


By Charles Kingsley. (Ward, 


By Ronald Macdonald. (Oxford : 


distinguish one book that he has illustrated from another. 
There is always the same competence that has become slickness 
and the same vision that has become formula. 
* Rackham ”’ is like the rest. 


The new 





— 


THE WONDER BOOK. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s. net.) 
_ The eighteenth issue of this annual shows no falling off 
in quality or variety. There are twelve colour-plates, each 
of which might well have been from an annual of last century, 


A TRAVELLING CIRCUS. (Dean and Son. 64d. net.) 
A gaudily coloured infant’s book of no merit. 


CECILY PARSLEY’S NURSERY RHYMES. By Beatrix 
Potter. (Warne and Co. 1s. 6d. net.) ¥ 
The latest children’s book by the author of the “ Peter 
Rabbit ” books. It contains eight nursery rhymes illustrated 
by pleasant pictures of animals. 


NURSERY LYRICS. By Lady Strachey. (Chatto and Win- 
dus. 3s. 6d. net.) 

_ Lady Strachey’s verses have a pleasant flavour of conserva- 
tism, without sentimentality. The variations on the themes 
of well-known nursery rhymes are the best things in an 
agrecable book. 


RING O° ROSES. A Nursery 
drawings by Leslie Brooke. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A delightful book with large, ample, satisfying drawings, 
somewhat in the Caldicott tradition. Mr. Brooke, author of 
Johnnie Crow's Garden, is, of course, something of a nursery 
celebrity. 


Rhyme picture book, with 
(Frederick Warne and Cv», 


ne cr 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 


A rew decades ago G. A. Henty and Jules Verne represented 
the archetypal adventure book, just as Marryat and Fenimore 
Cooper did before them. Henty gave his heroes minor parts 
in almost every noteworthy event of European history, but 
earned the reproaches of his readers by supplying text-book 
history in quantities that sometimes broke the thread of the 
tale. Verne frequently interrupted his flights to the moon or 
his journeys to the centre of the earth with a disquisition of 
many pages on gravitation or seismology. Much useful 
knowledge can be acquired in this way, for the bait of adven- 
ture will lead a boy through the most turbid waters. The 
modern boy, however, prefers his adventure unadulterated, 
and he is a creature of unbridled opinions! To meet this 
demand there are the excellently written tales of Mr. Herbert 
Strang, now republished in a uniform edition by the Oxford 
University Press (5s. net each). The binding is strong and 
handsome and the print clear. Among Mr. Strang’s historical 
tales we specially recommend Winning His Name, with capital 
illustrations by Mr. C. I. Brock, in which the Arrest of the 
Seven Bishops and other events of Stuart days are only a 
background to much amusing and vigorous adventure ; 
Humphrey Bold, who after suffering from an “ inferiority 
complex” at school tastes the inside of a French prison and 
serves under Admiral Benbow in the West Indies ; Kobo, a 
clever study of Japanese character, relates a young English- 
man’s adventures during the Russo-Japanese War and dis 
plays Mr. Strang’s intimate knowledge of the Far East. Of 
course, Mr. Strang has a reputation among boys for his fine 
story of travel in Central Africa, Tom Burnaby, and he follows 
the Jules Verne tradition, minus the text-book, in such books 
as Round the World in Seven Days, The Cruise of the Gyro-Car, 
and The Flying Boat, whose titles speak for themselves. 
Lieut.-Colonel Brereton has attempted much the same sort of 
thing, with a sprinkling of mysterious Chinamen and much 
adventure, in The Great Acroplane (Blackie, 4s. net), but he, 
too, is best at historica! tales in the manner of Henty, to whom, 
curiously enough, he is closely retated. The Boer War rages 
again in One of the Fighting Scouts and in With Rifle and 
Bayonet (same publisher and price), while Under Foch's 
Command, With French at the Front, With Allenby in Palestine, 
and many similar titles (same publisher, 5s. net each), deal 
not too realistically with the late War. Finally, there is 
Tom Stapleton, the Boy Scout (Blackie, 4s. net), which bears 
the imprimatur of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, and, as one could 
guess from this circumstance, glows with a romance not wholly 
innate in bare legs and coloured scarves. 

In spite of the excellence of boys’ books of to-day, Henty is 
still by no means out of fashion, and the new edition of his 
works that Messrs. Blackie are publishing (3s. 6d. net) should 
spread the light of historical learning, as well as real entertain- 
ment, among many new readers. Besides such typical books 
as St. George for England, The Dragon and the Raven, and Both 
Sides of the Border, this edition contains Henty’s engrossing 
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NELSON’S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON. 
By THOMAS HAKE and A. COMPTON-RICKETT. 30s. net. 


THE ENGLISH ROCK-GARDEN. 
Two volumes. By REGINALD FARRAR. &3 3s. net. 


VHE BRITISH NATURE BOOK. 
By 8S. N. SEDGWICK. 500 pages. Fully 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. By H. J. WRIGHT and W. P. WRIGHT. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. Illustrated with 32 plates in full colours. 








12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated. 





Books by JOHN BUCHAN 


NOVELS. Uniform Edition. 
Cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net ; Limp Leather, gilt top, 6s. net. 
Published monthly. 8 volumes ready. 
Greenmantle. Prester John. John Burnet of Barns. 
The Watcher by the Threshold. A Lost Lady of Old 
Years. The Thirty-nine Steps ; and The Power-House. 
Salute to Adventurers. The Half-hearted. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


In four volumes, with 78 Maps. 25s. net per volume. 


ABOOK OF ESCAPES AND HURRIED JOURNEYS. 


Thrilling true stories of journeys against tiine. 5s. net. 





“ROMANCE OF REALITY” SERIES. 
Fully Illustrated. 6s. net each. 


ASTRONOMY. By ELLISON HAWKS. 
ANIMALS OF THE SEA. By F. MARTIN DUNCAN. 


Popular Science by the Best Writers. 





THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK. 
Editor, F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.). MTlustrated by 
200 Coloured Drawings and numerous photographs. 4 volumes. 
Buckram, gilt top. £7 4s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND DIVISION. 


By EVERARD WYRALL. In two volumes. 21s. net each. 
Vol. IL 1916-1918. [Now ready. 


THE MECHANIC’S FRIEND. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


useful information of interest to mechanics, 
amateur. 


KITCHEN ESSAYS: With 
Occasions. By LADY JEKYLL, D.B.F. 
Cookery recipes reprinted from The Times. 


SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS. 3s. 6d. net. 


By JAMES STEUART. Fully Illustrated. Cloth bound. 
“ Practical and valuable help.””— Aberdeen Free Press. 


SKETCHING WITHOUT A MASTER. 6s. net. 
By J. HULLAH BROWN. 
“The book will undoubtedly prove of great assistance to 
students.”"—The Studio, 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
Edited by GEORGE BEAUMONT. A choice of the most 
beautiful poems in the English language. 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. With 
copicus extracts from great authors. 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NATION. 


From the earliest times to the present day. 3y A. D. INNES. 
I 3 3 
10s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Gives a great amount cf 
professional and 


Recipes and Their 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 











BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
For Christmas Gifts 
THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. 

Complete in Six Volumes, containing over 3, 000 pages. With 
very numerous Coloured Plates and more than 2,000 Text 
Illustrations. Re-issue now ready. Super royal 8vo 

Style I. In Six Volumes. Cloth gilt, bevelle ed boards. 
Sold in sets only ‘ss ens - £5 & O net 
Style ll. In Six em *“Half-morocco, gilt top. Sold 
in sets only ee nee a ae Coe 

THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY has ‘an acknowledged 
position as the best general work on the subject. Compre- 
hensive in scope, accurate in detail, and fully and truthfully 
illustrated by the most famous portrayers of animal life in all 
its forms, it is known throughout the world as a reference work 
of | the highest value. 

The Royal Natural History" must be accepted as the best 
popular work on the subject that has been published in the 
English language.’’—" The Field.” 


By T. A. COWARD. 
BIRD HAUNTS & NATURE MEMORIES 


By T. A. COWARD, M.Sc., F.Z.S., F.E.S., M.B.O.U., Author of 
“The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs,” etc. 

With a Frontispiece Illustration by Archibald Thorburn, and 
numerous full-page Photographic Illustrations especially pro- 
duced for this work, with a designed wrapper in full Colours. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. Gd, net 


By L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
RING O’ ROSES. 


With 32 full-page Coloured Plates and 64 pages of Original 
Black-and-White Pictures in the Text. Illustrating many of the 
most Popular Favourites among the Nursery Rhymes. Size, 
0 by 8 ins., with cover de- 
signed by the Artist, cloth 
gilt, bevelled beards. 

7s. 6d. net 

The above is uniform in 
style and character with 
this Artist's well-known 
Volume— 


THE GOLDEN 
GOOSE BOOK 


also published at 7s. 6d. 
net. And from these Two 
Volumes there are issued— 


LESLIE 
BROOKE’S 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


Each Illustrated with 16 full-y -page Coloured Plates and many 
Illustrations in the Text. Size, 10 by 8 ins., art paper boards 
bevelled, cloth back. 

I 














THE STORY OF THE THREE LITTLE PIGS AND 


TOM THUMB .. ; one -.- Ss. Od. net 
Il. THE GOLDEN GOosE “AND THE dteags * OF THE 
THREE BEAR my - Od. net 
Ill. A NURSERY RHYME “PICTURE ook” No. | 


5s. Od. net 
IV. A NURSERY RHYME PICTURE BOOK. No. 2 
Se. 06, not 


By MARIAN JACK 
BROWNIE IN CHRISTMAS LAND. 


With numerous Original Illustrations in Colour and Black- 
and-White by the Author. Size, 8 by 63 ins., with ccloured 
inlay picture cover, art paper, boards. => 2s. 6d. net 


By 
BE ATRIX POTTER. 


CECILY PARSLEY’S 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour. Size, 5 by 43 ins., art 
paper boards, flat back. 1s. 6d. net 

A new volume by the Author of 
“PETER RABBIT” is always 
an event hailed with joy by 
the young folks in the nursery 
world. 


LAWSON WOOD'S PICTURE BOOKS. 


An entircly New Scrics + St x Humorous Picture Books for 
idren. 


THE “NOO. Z00" ” TALES. 


Each Illustrated throughout in Colour. Size, 8 by 7 ins., limp 
boards, with picture cover. 1s. Od. net each 

THE WOOLLY-CUDDLE. THE COCKAROOSTER. 

GRANNY WUMPUS. UNCLE FLOPPLE, 

THE WEEJUM. THE SNORK. 

Worthy successors to the celebrated and popular MR. BOOKS, 
MRS. BOOKS and RUMMY TALES, by the same artist. 
Our publications include the inimitable works of Edward Lear, 
Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, L. Leslie 
Brooke, Beatrix Potter, Lawson Wood, H. M. Brock, and others 
whose art and genius have brightened and refined ‘the lives of 
children of all ages. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Ltd., London & New York. 





CEGILY PARSLEY'S 
- Nursery RHYMES 
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account of a treasure hunt, The Treasure of the Incas, a 
thoroughly good story in a genre that we wish Henty had 
exploited more fully. 





SERGEANT SILK, THE PRAIRIE SCOUT. 
Leighton. (Jarrolds. 5s. net.) 

So long as solitary red-coated North-West Mounted Police- 
men tracking cattle thieves across uninhabited prairies and 
fighting hordes of howling Injuns have any appeal to the boy 
approaching his teens, Mr. Leighton’s straightforward tales 
will be in demand. Wolves, carbines, bags of gold, and 
logging camps stream through his pages, and Sergeant Silk 
bestrides them all—a combination of Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
and Sherlock Holmes in a red military jacket. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. 

3lount. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This unabridged edition, with many illustrations, although 
quite clearly printed, occupies less than five hundred pages. 
Mr. Ambrose Dudley, the illustrator, has faithfully followed 
the text, but his drawings are rather crowded and too full of 
detail. 

THE YELLOW PIRATES. By J. Finnemore. (Black. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Finnemore’s short stories of adventure in the China 
seas, in Sicily, Burma, the Australian bush and in Russia, 
are exciting and well told. The title-story might be a 
description of what happened only the other day on a British 
passenger steamer bound from Macao to Hong Kong, for 
piracy is endemic in Chinese waters. 

STEPHEN GOES TO SEA. By A. O. Cooke. (Blackie. 5s. net.) 

Stephen was washed off a trawler and found himself in 
the midst of the Atlantic beside an upturned boat. He righted 
the boat, got into her and was soon picked up by a liner. A 
lad who could escape death by such a miraculous chance was 
evidently destined for great things. The story becomes more 
credible as it goes on, and Stephen’s adventures in a Malay 
forest are described with care and an apparent truthfulness. 
There is a fight at the end, but the chapters on the forest life 
are the best part of a pleasant book. 

THE SECRET OF THE SWORD. By Draycott M. Dell. 
(Jarrolds. 5s. net.) 

We have here a superlative example of fine writing. ‘“* Good- 
bye, my blade—good-bye.” This is the address of a dying 
man to his sword. The story might be vaguely described as 
one of foreign adventure. It is not particularly easy to follow 
and we eonfine ourselves to specimens of the composition. 
* Part of the Marquis’s princely estate near Seville had just 
been lost in one throw. What cared he for the sea, that was 
a medium for the conquest of land rather than a thing to be 
conquered and won?” “Dice on!” he cried. “ They 
diced,” &e., &c. Later on the story degenerates into more 
ordinary English. ‘That is excusable. Who could keep it up ? 
A NAVAL ALPHABET. With Rhymes by M. Berkeley 

end Illustrations in colour by J. H. Hartley. (A. and C. 
Black. 6s. net.) 

A small boy with nautical predilections might prepare for 
his first year at Dartmouth with this excellent instructor. A 
rhyme describes the functions of the letters in the usual way, 
as * A for the Admiral... .” A small note beneath gives more 
thorough and technical information on the subject, while on 
the opposite page a meticulously correct illustration drives 
liome the peint of the rhyme. 

THICKTHORN CAMP. By Mark Harborough. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

A philanthropic landowner Iects a troop of Scouts have the 
run of a part of his estate, much as a few very philanthropic 
landowners have done in real life; they fell trees and construct 
a permanent camp with the timber. Then they accidentally 
stumble on an important archaeological discovery, and give 
a good example of how Scouts should behave in all sorts of 
trying circumstances. [lowever, we will not give away the 
main plot of an entertaining book. 

SHE BLOWS! AND SPARM AT THAT! 
Hopkins. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A tale of experiences on a whaler in the seventies. There is 
a good measure of adventure and hazard, and accounts so excit- 
ing and well written as this should stir a boy, delight a girl, 
and ruinously interfere with the daily work of an adult. It is 
a book well above the average of adventure stories. 


THE SUMMER CAMP. By A. D. Merriman. 
University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

As a book of instruction for scoutmasters 
Camp should be very useful. It describes the preliminary 
work necessary before a camp can be pitched, and gives 
excellent advice in the choosing of a site, &c. Some elemen- 
tury surveying and range-finding are taught, and good illustra- 
tions simplify the at-first-sight impossible task of throwing a 
bridge across a stream. ‘The chapter on camp cookery alone 
is worth the price of the book, and might prove as useful 
uuder the parental roof as under canvas. 


By Robert 


(Selwyn and 


(Milford. 


By William John 


(Oxford 
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TOPSY-TURVY ACADEMY. 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) 

The introduction of two American boys into the conyep. 
tional Public School of fiction has pleasantly varied the 
formula that all writers of school stories seem to observe 
There is, of course, the “last match of the season,” and 
plenty of “ good, healthy ” bullying, but the story becomes 
quite original and exciting, and it is written throughout With 
fine gusto. 

THE BOYS OF DYALL’S HOUSE. 
(Blackie. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Bird is a most skilful compounder of school stories 
Ilis new book is as ingenious and amusing as ever. Dyall 
was a martinet of the Prussian type, and not only the boys 
but even the cook rebelled against him. His assistant, Jupp 
known as * the Bolshie,’”? made matters worse when a popular 
master was invalided home. The development of the plot 
is most entertaining, for Mr. Bird knows the modern schoolboy, 


By R. A. H. Goodyear, 


By Richard Bird. 


THE WHITE MAN’S TRAIL. By Robert Leighton, 
(Pearson. 4s. 6d. net.) 


White Calf, as an infant, was found lying asleep between 
the horns of a white buffalo which a hunter had shot. He 
grew up among the Red Indians of North-Western Canada 
and helped the Mounted Police to chase Indian criminals, 
The long pursuit of an unusually clever desperado, Eagle 
Claw, is the main incident in a readable story. 
WESTCOTE TOWERS. By M. C. Barnard. 

Press. 3s. net.) 

This is a pleasant and unambitious story of boys at a 
north country school, told with quiet humour. Nothing very 
unusual happens, but for that very reason the tale is perhaps 
more true to life than many more thrilling school stories. 
THE GREENWAY HEATHENS. By R. A. H. Goodyear. 

(Nisbet. 5s. net.) 

This is a school story for young boys made upon the 
ordinary pattern, but better reading than most of its kind, 
The hero, a lifelike and likeable boy, takes blame which he 
does not deserve to shield his fag, who in the end turns out to 
be also innocent. The identity of the real villain is not 
disclosed till the end of the book, when he is found out by an 
amateur detective masquerading as a sports master. The 
plot is cleverly managed. 

THE PREFECTS’ PATROL. By H. Avery. (Nisbet. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Avery is a spirited writer and the descriptions of games 
in the Prefects’ Patrol are very well done. The relation of the 
fags to their awe-inspiring masters, the Prefects, should be 
instructive to bigger boys and not prove too alarming to 
smaller ones. 

PREFECT AND FAG. By C. Mansford. (Jarrolds. 5s. net.) 

The villain of this story is one of the most repulsive and 
cruellest bullies of whom we have ever read, He reforms at the 
end and the reader shuts the book with a sense that poctic 
justice has failed. 

GODFREY MARTEN, SCHOOLBOY. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

This reprint of a well-known school story is to be com- 
mended. Mr. Turley writes uncommonly well and his story, 
though twenty years old, is so interesting that boys will 
hardly notice that there are no references to motor-cars, 
acroplanes and other recent inventions. The illustrations 
are whimsical and vigorous. 

A YEAR OF ADVENTURE. By Robert De Montjoie 
Rudolf. (Sheldon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The hero of this agreeable tale, after enlisting as a soldier 
somewhere about the year 1803, was pressed for the Navy 
and shipped off to Ceylon. There he took part in the for- 
gotten campaign against the King of Candy and was captured 
and left to starve in the royal treasure house. Mr. Rudolf 
has hit upon an unusual theme, and his story is simply told. 


JIM FROM JIMBALOO. By Alfred Judd. (Pearson. 
4s. net. 

Jim is oo English boy who comes fresh from East Africa 
to an English school and introduces his chums to some novel 
kinds of amusement. ‘The attempts of a Chinaman to steal 
Jim’s Masai horn form the leading mystery of the school 
term. It is a lively story. 

WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. 
Harrap. 3s. Gd. net. 

“Many wrong ideas concerning Chinese customs, manners, 
and institutions are still encountered among English people. 
To correct some of these, Mr. Lee has’ written an elementary 
but most informative and pleasantly written little book on 
daily life in China. His material is drawn from his owt 
boyhood, and the book is illustrated by excellent photographs. 
THE TRIUMPIL OF THE TRAMP SIIIP, By Archibald 

HIurd. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


(Sheldon 


By Charles Turley. 


By Yan Phou Lee. 


The history of the cargo-carrying vessels from the Phoenician 
period up till now as given in this short book is exceedingly 
interesting, although the author’s English is stilted. 
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made for man, but was designed, like the stars “Full of interest. entertaining book.”—Evening 
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1 FICTION By STEPHEN MCKENN. 
: Baxters o’ TH’ Moor, by A. M. Allen. of model of what such memoirs ought to be.’’—Bookman. 
, (6/- net.) “Far more than a brilliant first With Portrait. me 10s. 6d. net. 
novel . . . the foundation of a solid repu- SIX FAMOUS LIVING POETS 
1 tation.”—T7he Times. Tue Dreamer, by W. L. By col LSON KERNAHAN 
Biennerhassett. (7/6 net.) A story of Russia “ Popularly fluent in style, and for the most part expansively 
2 in revolution. “A well-written, po »werful and with cc q ions in ¢ ye se, The six poets ‘are Mr. Masel 
} most affecting story.” — Sunday Times. aaa ie Sir Hen ny Newbolt, sae Maurice Baring, Mr. Alfred ‘Noy yt 
; Dosacut, by John Ayscough. (7/6 net.) “Its ae we. Jone Demnwater. —T ines Literary Sapplement. 
simplicity is impressive.’—The Times. Mr. With Portraits. — __12s. 6d. net. 
3RADDY’S Borrie, by Richard Connell. (3/6 THE | LONDON SPY By THOMAS BURKE 
net.) A new humorist. “ For once the descrip- Author of ‘Limehouse Nights,’ ‘London Nights,’ ete. 
; tion humorist is fully justified.”—The Winning “A very pleasant, gossipy volume it i , not ag 
j Post. book, but we are not sure that it | y f ul infor oi 
in it than nine guide books uly 7 
ae : Second It mpression. F irst editi lay ‘of ‘pl ublicatior 
) LITERATUR Four-Colour Jacket. 7s. 6d. net. 
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net.) A study of modern literature from “A vivid and realistic tale of Indian tribes on the Western prairies, with 
1870-1921. Full bibliographical notes and mia = ee CS SE METRES Te Le 
index. “A most enlightening volume.”— Colour Ducts. Ot wat. 
Scotsman, 
WHO IS HARRINGTON HEXT ? 
3y HARRINGTON HEX’ 
JUVENILE iy HARRINGTON HEXT 
the r 3 
Tue Friinr Heart, by Eden Phillpotts. pul ( 
(16 illustrations. 6/- net.) A charming fairy lag » * No. c 
story; a delightful present. Ge. nét 
TOPOGRAPHICAL “Beautiful Books for Boys and Girls 
THe ROMANCE OF THE APOTHECARII s’ GARDEN THE ROYAL ROAD LIBRARY 
ria ~ = ae by J . Dawtrey Drewitt. (12 illus- Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Line. Gs. net per Vol. 
ee. te ee THE CARL EWALD BOOKS _ 
TTT = ARREYW . * Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
Carl Ewald’s expert knowledce discovers : f comedy and tra 
Sm. Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. Blue tops. Grey in a oh seems a mere pest place placid pond, 
end-papers and wrappers. Ornamental head 1. TWO-LEGS Hate , 
and tail pieces. (3/6 net.) 2. THE OLD WILLOW 1 — and other stories 
1. THE MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES MEL- THE W a KOEBEL BOOK 
VILLE, OF HAL-HILL. Intro. by W. 7. THE PAGEANT OF THE FLO VERS 
Mackay Mackenzie. This book should beco: ! iT sic children, 
2. Beckford’s VATHEK. Intro. by R. _ 5. THE BUTTE RELIES’ Dé AY 
Brimley Johnson. THE NE TTA SYRE TT BOC KS 
3. Beckford’s EPISODES OF VATHER,. 8. MAGIC LONDON 
Intro. by Lewis Melville. Miss Netta Syrett : story of London for children is at once good b 
4. Sterne’s A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. ane “TOBY AND THE ODD BEASTS 
Intro. by Francis Bickley. 4R \CHEL, AND THE SEVEN WONDERS 
5. Cobbett’s YVEAR’S RESIDENCE IN a * gpa SIDGE FZS sc ai a 
iIMERICA. Intro. by John Freeman. By W. S. BEI *Z.8 
6. Apuleius’ GOLDEN ASSE (Adlington’s ae _ANIMAL CURIOSITIES 
translation). : “MARVELS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 
7. Voltaire’s CANDIDE. Intro. by A. B. “1 sted by 45 striking pl - ' 
Walkley. Illustrated. — . 6d. net t each. 
“We can remember no scries of popular PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT 
reprints hie began as auspiciously as the S MG \ 
Abbey Classics. None, we think, have been P By Car ys AIN GV iW. AT — Be iLLI AA ; CEG. + ae 
better produced and certainly none better epis satan al zo eee 
selected.”—S pectator. New Illustrated Edition. 5s. net. 
Other _volumes in preparation. Lists on REBECCA: Not a Moral Tale 
appucation, R hymes by c H, " CIC iL 1OL I. Pictures by I. GIGLIOLI 
‘Cheery jing! 1d amusing tle pictures.””—Gvapiic. 
Llustreted. 2s. 6d. net. 
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glamour of the navy too often throws the accomplishment 
of the trader into shadow, though the latter has been “ the 
conspicuous agent in making the resources of the world 
generally available to mankind.” It is a book to delight a 
sea-struck boy. The maps and pictures greatly help the 
narrative. : 
LEIF AND THORKEL. By Genevra Snedden. (Harrap. 5s.) 
Leif and Thorkel is a story about Norse boys in the year 
1000. The language is picturesque. The ships and the feasts 
are well described, and really appear before the mind’s eye. 
The boys and their relations are absolutely lifeless and 
characterless. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF CANADA. By Denis Crane. 
Gardner, Darton and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A child will put up with a deal of dullness in the books he 
reads if the subject is exciting, and any healthy boy will 
probably read through with interest the worst book ever 
written upon the subject of Canada. This is not the worst 
book ever written; but certainly few adults could plough 
through the involved Latinisms of Mr. Crane’s style. Though 
we must admit that a boy would be delighted by receiving 
this book for a present, we yet wish that a book could be 
written on Canada containing anecdotes or information that 
would more deeply exercise the imagination. 

STIRRING DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA. By Escott Lynn. 
(Chambers. 6s. net.) 

A tale of the early colonization of America with enough 
bloodshed and adventure to fill ten books. It is simply 
written except for the conversations. These are mainly 
in such language as this: ‘ ‘ Malapert boy,’ he said, * you 
crossed my path once before and you escaped me; beware 
how you cross it again.’ ” 

OUR RAILWAYS. By J. G. Adams and C, A. Elliott. 
(Blackie and Son. Is. 6d.) 

A pleasant little volume, which quite succeeds in suggesting 
the romance of machinery and industry, as well as giving a 
narrative account of railways from the first attempts of 
Stephenson to the achievement of the latest loading-gauge. 
The authors are hard put to it not to be sophisticated about 
steam. 

THE BIG ROW AT RANGER’S. By Kent Carr. (Cham- 
bers. 5s. net..\——HOW TOM MADE GOOD. By 
St. John Pearce. (Ward, Lock and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Two spirited stories of public school life. Each leads up 
to an exciting climax around a hero who is athletic and 
gentlemanly. 


(Wells 





BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES. 


LonG gone are the days when uncles at the Christmas book- 
shop announced that they ‘“* only ” wanted a book for children. 
Those were the people whose own youth was nourished on 
“ Cautionary Tales.” With what glee, on solemn festivals of 
one’s own childhood, awed by the authoritative voices of 
great-great-uncles, did one open the little book with its 
antique woodcuts, thinking, ** And they believed all this!” 
After this came the period of self-conscious simplicity, of 
“ talking-down.”” Nowadays the names on Gift Books are 
among the most distinguished of their time, and there is a 
predominance of the best of ali books for boys and girls— 
Nature books. 

‘To write a good book of this kind is one of the hardest tasks 
in the literary world, for to a great store of knowledge must 
be added a erystal honesty and the power to steep fact in 
imagination without changing it or twisting it. Also, while 
such books may be made anthropomorphic to a certain 
degree, great care must be taken not to humanize the animals 
too much. It is, perhaps, better not to make them talk, but 
only to express their imagined thoughts. But if their talk is 
pure bird-talk and beast-talk it may be all right. The great 
thing to remember is that Nature is utterly different from, 
utterly careless of, man, and that there lies its primal 
fascination. 

In reviewing a dozen books dealing with Nature from 
different angies and in different degrees of intensity it is 
interesting to trace through them all a connecting idea—the 
question which seems so slight in itself, but which yet delves 
to the heart of creation—* Does the animal world, the enor- 
mous, bemused, half submerged world of the ‘ not-man,’ 
does it think as we think, reason as we reason ? ” 

This question binds together the tersely expressed discovery 
of science and the simple tale a mother tells her children. 
Religions have been founded on the diverse answers to the 
conundrum ; thunders have been launched from the thrones 
of science. Bi% still the creatures of field and forest maintain 





| 
their reserve ; go upon their daily ploys, shy and debonair’. 
weave nests, distil sweets, build cities, dam up tides—and 
disclose nothing of the inner secret of their accomplishment. 
The scientist and the child both ask with the same won 
“In what furnace was thy brain ? ” 

But while Fabre practically denies reason to animals, the 
trend of younger thinkers is to allow that they have it 
and W. T. Hornaday, in The Minds and Manners of 
Wild Animals (Scribners, 7s. 6d. net), says, quite deliberately 
that animals have the same reasoning powers as men. He 
even goes so far as to assert that they deduce new sets of 
ideas from old ones; “think before and after”; mode] 
action upon the results of constructive reasoning, and 
have souls. (This last, of course, means just what the 
particular religious tenets of the reader allow it to mean, 
For, to begin with, have we souls ourselves? What and 
where are they? If the lion and the bee have them, have 
the jelly fish and the flea also? And to what new domain in 
the Cosmos will all these souls go after death ?) But, apart 
from this, Mr. Hornaday has built up a sincere and logicay 
argument founded on long and sympathetic study of wild 
animals. He takes the chief human attributes—courage, 
obedience, unselfishness—and, having proved animals to 
possess them, he goes on to show that when these emotions are 
met by such things as hunger, fear, or imminent death, deliber- 
ate reasoning results. He gives instances to show that where 
the mind of an animal has not been able to fall back upon 
custom nor the law of the herd, but has had to “ think or die,” 
it has thought, and thought to good purpose. The Kearton 
books are also full of such instances. So is one’s own obser- 
vation. But they are also full of opposite instances. The 
bee, blundering at a partly open window, is not reasoning. It 
is blindly struggling. It goes foolishly up and down without 
deducing the fact that the strip of air means liberty. Yet the 
same bee, confronted by the colossal problem of inventing a 
new comb-shape (as cited by Tickner Edwards in his Lore of the 
Honey Bee), not only tries to do it, but does it, actually creating 
a new comb-form. And, the more one watches any creature, 
the more it seems as if the animal world had access at certain 
times and not at others to a wisdom deeper than our reason. 
Perhaps somewhere here lies the germ of the answer to the 
riddle. The animal world has developed along lines of instinct 
and intuition which we, in the dim past, discarded for reason, 
and which we are only just beginning to re-learn. Its failures 
are not ours, nor its triumphs. On the surface the results of 
reason and intuition may look the same, but their intense, 
their almost awful fascination is that they are not. We have 
been thinking hexagons while the bee has been dreaming 
them. In short, the animal world seems to have access to 
the mystery behind life, seems to have a “corner” in the 
subconscious where man only gropes. May it not be that the 
animal shows apparent stupidity at one moment and reason- 
ing powers at the next just because under suflicient stress its 
instinct touches the spring of the subconscious (which 
includes individual memory, race memory, deductions drawn 
from them, and something else as yet unnamed) and in a 
flash it knows its way. So the poet works, in darkness lit by 
divine flashes ; and the poet works by intuition, not reason. 
May not the animal world be to ours what the poet is to the 
man of science—a fool maybe, but a fool who is liable at any 
moment to become a prophet ? 

Mr. Hornaday’s book is the pondered judgment of a practical 
man on a question of extreme mystery. It is both brilliant 
and careful, and it is an event in the literature of natural 
history. If one may make a criticism, it is a pity he 
did not gather together the threads of his thesis in a final 
chapter. 

Richard Kearton’s book, At Home with Wild Nature (Cassell, 
7s. 6d. net), has the perfection of all his work. He has 
patience, humour, love and the integrity of the true lover of 
earth. He never makes a statement without proving it, not 
once, but many times. Years of comradeship with the peoples 
of meadow and mountain have enabled him to think the 
thoughts of the very fledglings a-row upon a brier, and of the 
tender-crafty mothers in fur and feather. No follower of the 
Grail could have had a more sincere, indomitable heart than 
this great observer of small creatures. He follows the flicker 
of vanishing wings with the ardour of a lover, and no rebuff 
discourages him. The result is a fairyland of actuality. Few 
men have taken such intimate pictures of birds as the 
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Rulers of Men 


E. W. SAVI. 
Author of “The Devil Drives,” &e. 

Crown &vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel written with a purpose--to show the benefits of British Rule in 
India. ‘ ac . ‘ 
“We extend a welcome to this novel for the sound political teaching it 
conveys on the subject of Mr. Montagu’s experiment.”—Morning Post. | 
“The discussion through the book as to the problems of Indian rule is 
not overdone, and the development of the plot is handled throughout with 

restraint and skill.”"—Times Lit. Supp. 


Political Christianity 


A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author treats with this subject in the broad sense 
rather than the marrow. She secks to apply the Christian principles to 
eur problenis as citizens. 


Plays of Near and Far 


LORD DUNSANY. 
Author of “The Chronicles of Rodriguez,” &c. 
l‘irst Edition limited to 500 copies. 
Crown &vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. se?. 
“The Compromise of the King,” “ The Flight 


The Plays included are: 
Sargain,” ‘* Fame and _ the 


of the Queen,” ‘“ Cheeso,” “A Good 
Poet,’ “If Shakespeare Lived To-day.” 


The Image, and Other Plays 


; LADY GREGORY. 
Author of “The Kiltartan Poetry Book,” &e. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
A Collection of Four Irish Plays, all of which have been performed at 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
“Every word of every page is a delight.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


The Complete Opera Book 


GUSTAV KOBBE. 
New English Edition. Illustrated with Portraits in Costumes 
and Scenes from Operas. Demy 8yo. Cloth, 25s. net. 
Most of the leading singers of to-day are here represented, 
and the plots of no less than 187 Operas are given. 
“This volume will be a godsend. It is a complete Bacdeker to the 
magic land.”—British Musicel Bulletin. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


LAURIE’S LIST 


A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE MOORE IN A STUDY 
OF HIS WORK 
By JOHN FREEMAN, 
after MARK FISHER. 





Cloth, with portrait 
16/- net 


Demy &vo. 





STORIES FROM THE RUSSIAN OPERAS 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Uniform with “ Stories from 
the Operas.” Illustrated. 7/6 net 
Tresents all the incidents of each libretto exactly as they occur in the 
various acts and scenes, in the clear readable form of a short story. 





ANTIQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR HOMES 
3y G. M. VALLOIS. Three-coloured Frontispiece and 
61 Illustrations. 18/- net 
A non-technical book explaining Old Furniture, Old China, Tea Caddies, 
Work-boxes, Candlesticks, Drinking-glasses, Old Silver and Pewter, and 
other household treasures. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A Short History by JOHN G, NICOLAY. 
Cloth. 


Demy 8vo. 
21/- net 





L'ENTENTE CORDIALE DES BEBES 
A Selection of English Nursery Rimes done into French for English 


and French Homes. ee 
By Mme. GUTCH. Demy &vo. Cloth. Illus. 2/6 net 





MYSTERIOUS INDIA 
Py ROBERT CHAUVELOT. 
Demy 8yo. Cloth. 


BEYOND SHANGHAI 
By HAROLD SPEAKMAN. 8 Illustrations in colour from 
paintings by the author. 16/- nct 
_“T made a solemn compact with myself to see as much as T could of the 
Chinese people in their humbleet and most intimate surroundings, to live 
alone with them, and to eat their food.” 


—_—_ —- 


Nith lilustrations in colour 
16/- net 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 











CONSTABLE BOOKS 


SIR DOUGLAS 
HAIG’S COMMAND 


By G. A, B. DEWAR, assisted by Lt.-Col. J. H. 
BORASTON, C.B. 2 Vols. Maps. 42s. net. 


The authors of this eagerly awaited book claim that they mako 
public for the first time the essential facts with regard to every 
offensive and operation on the Western Front during the period 
in question, as well as the secret history of the controversies that 
raged over the conduct of the War and the truth as to the relations 
between the French and British commands. 
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'_WESTERN MYSTICISM 


The Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory and Bernard on 

Contemplation and the Contemplative Life. Neglected Chapters 

in the History of Religion. By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER, 

_ Benedictine Monk of Downside Abbey. 18s. net. 

" Not long ago a writer in the Nation, reviewing a book on Mysticism, said :— 
‘In reading a book on mysticism, we want to know exactly where our guide himself 
starts from, what are the presuppositions, the governing principles of his investiga- 
tion. One could read a book on the subject, say, by Abbot Butler of Downside, 
in complete mental comfort, with one’s feet on the fender. One would know where 
one was, What one started from, what had to be taken for granted.” 
PIETRO ARETINO: 

The Scourge of Princes. By EDWARD HUTTON, 

Photogravure Portrait after Titian, 12s, net. 

Outlook.—'* Mr. Hutton’s ‘ Aretino’ is a well-written, penetrating study of the 

man, with the material carefully organised and digested. He does not attempt 
to whitewash Aretino; he is frank and outspoken; he has a point of view and 
an interpretation. . . . Messrs. Constable have given considerable thought to 
typography, arrangement, aud paper.” 
THE WANDERING YEARS 15s. net. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘ The Middle Years,” &e. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Third Impression. 


THE ALL-ELECTRIC AGE 

By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Lieetrie Review.—-“* Neither a text-book nor a fiction, it is as instructive as the 

former and as interesting as the latter, and should bave a large sale.” 

THE HEART OF ARABIA 
A Record of Travel and Ezploration. By H. Sr. J. B. PHILBY, 
C.LE., LC.8., &e. In Two Volumes. With 48 full-page 
Illustrations, two folding Maps and a Plan. 63s. net. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. By 
OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.8. With an Introduction by Sir 
West Rivcreway, G.C.B., &c. Lllustrated. 21s. net. 


CANNIBAL LAND 12s. 6d. net. 
Adventures with a Camera in the New Hebrides. By MARTIN 
JOHNSON. With illustrations from the author’s photographs, 

NEXT WEEK 

THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
Antarctic 1910-1913. Being an Account of Scott's Last Expedi- 
tion from its departure from England in 1910 to its return to 
New Zealand in 1913, and containing the Diaries of the Polar 
Party and others. By APSLEY CHERRY-GERRARD. 
With numerous illustrations in colour and black-and-white 
by the late Dr. Epwarp A. WILSON and others. Also Maps, 
Panoramas, &c. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 

NOW READY 

A VISION OF GIORGIONE 
Three Variations on a Venetian Theme. By GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY. With a cover design by Caaries RicKeTTs. 
103. Gd. net. (50 Copies signed by the Author and bound in 
white and gold. 31s. 6. net.) 


The volume contains three eclogues :—A Concert of Giorgione; A Pastoral of 
Giorgione and The Lady of Giorgione. Of these the first has never appeared in Great 
Britain; the other two were included in a volume now out of print entitied Ths 
Gate of Smaragdus. The whole sequence has been carefully revised and somewhat 


expanded for the present edition. 
FICTION 


CLAIR DE LUNE 
A New Novel by the Author of “‘ Jenny Essenden,” ** Nightfall,” 
&e. 7s. 6d. net. 


PERADVENTURE 

By ROBERT KEABLE, Fourth Impression. 7s. 6d, net. 
THE DANCER AND OTHER TALES 

By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 7s. 6d. net. 
MAN: A FABLE 


With 


163. net. 




















By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
UNDERSTOOD BETSY 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Keartons. They excel in their photographs of nestlings and Prince Jan, by Forrestine C. Hooker (Mills and 


mother-birds, and from the expression of the sitters one 
gathers that the birds are as much at home with them as 
they are with the birds. Particularly charming is the dipper 
fronting page 99, which has the essence of ** dipperishness ”’— 
the neat, well-tailored air which it never loses even after 
submersion under rushing water. Some accident of printing 
has made the blackbird, fronting page 147, look like a thrush ; 
and even Mr. Kearton cannot be allowed to misquote Blake 
(p. 58) and to call his verse doggerel! But that is one’s only 
criticism of a marvellous book. 

The illustrations to W. P. Pycraft’s Birds in Flight (Gay and 
Hancock, 15s. net), though they have not the exactitude 
of the camera, have the delight of colour which so appeals 
to the mystic and the savage in us all-—particularly 
in children. Mr. Roland Green is to be congratulated 
on the beauty of these pictures in which he has triumphed 
over a great difficulty—that of showing the markings 
on flying birds. In actuality the flying bird is just a 
blur. It is a pity that in the plates the various birds were 
not kept to scale, for the wagtail comes out as large as the 
buzzard. Also, are not the young chaffinches too fully 
fledged for their size? And is not the bill of the drumming 
snipe too long? (It is about a quarter of the bird’s length in 
reality.) Most lovely of the pictures is that of the woodcock 
carrying young. Whether they do really carry them thus, or 
on the back like a bat, the artist has expressed in this picture 
the essence of motherly tenderness and baby trust. Apart 
from such small criticisms one has nothing but unbounded 
gratitude for such a book, which ought, like Mr. Kearton’s, to 
be on everybody's shelves. The chapters on modes of flight 
and how to tell birds on the wing are most fascinating— 
especially to those who know the difficulties of such obser- 
vation. Whether he describes the dainty love-flight of the 
grasshopper-warbler or the majestic wing-display of the sun 
bittern’ the author is equally happy. This is a book of 
unique charm, and any schoolroom to which Christmas brings 
it will become hysterical with delight. 

Nature’s Curiosity Shop, by Richard Kerr (Boys’ Own 
Paper, 6s. net), deals with the freakishness and not the 
homeliness of Nature. It is a valuable addition to Nature 
lore, and its descriptions and pictures of butterfly eggs, strange 
caterpillars and birds and “ vegetable sheep” are calculated 
to rouse in a child’s mind the wonder which is one facet of 
worship. 

Romances of the Wild, by 1. Mortimer Batten (Blackie and Son, 
10s. 6d. net), Wild Kindred, by Jean M. Thompson (Jonathan 
Cape, 6s. net), and More Nature Stories, by’ Waddingham 
Secers (Harrap, 4s. 6d. net), are all well-told stories of wild 
animals in England and Ameriea. They are told from the 
animal's point of view, which is good, because it awakens 
boys’ imaginations to the feelings of their dumb kindred. But 
would a fox-cub born in May be able in the autumn to fight a 
Jarge dog? This occurs in Romances of the Wild. 

The Pond, by Carl Ewald (Thornton Butterworth, 6s. net), 
seems at first sight to be inaccurate, for it seems to confuse 
the nest, eggs and song of a reed warbler with a bird whose 
white-barred head shows it to be a sedge warbler. Also, all the 
colours are too bright and definite for this muted little bird. 
But the book is translated from the Danish, and there are 
probably several species of warbler there unknown in England. 
The humour in the book is subtle, and the entire lack of 
sentiment is convincing. One may deprecate the manners of 
Mrs. Spider, who ate her mother and her husband: but one 
believes in her—alas! Mrs. Reed-Warbler is quite Strind- 
bergian in treatment. It is a charming book by a writer 
whose works are already classics. 

It seems ungracious to criticize Maya, by Waldemar Bonscels 
(Ilutchinson, 7s. 6d. net), because there is a real feeling for 
sensuous beauty in the book and much charm. But men do 
not * build towers loftier thana queen bee’s bridal flight,” nor 
does the elder blossom in the blackberry season nor winter 
jessamine in August. And the nurse bee on the first page has 
not got the worker’s pollen baskets nor honey sacks, yet the 
nurse bee is a worker. And when the beetle asks Maya to 


have “‘ some rose honey ” surely he is “ pulling her leg,” for 
the rose is a pollen flower and (one always thought) secretes no 
honey? But apart from this and from the too-much mixing of 
fact with fancy, it is an attractive, delightfully illustrated 
book. 





net), and The King of the Snakes, by Rosetta cae 
Asoo gt “y net), are interesting little books, though too 
much mixed up with humani tly speaki 
sso va Pp ity to be, properly speaking, 
Last (but by no means least) comes Tommy Smith's Birds 
by Edmund Selous (Methuen, 2s. 6d. net), an unpretentious, 
but delicious book, written in the redundant, circumstantial 
manner dear to all simple souls, from a three-year-old to St 
John the Divine. The home lives of Mrs. Nuthatch and Mr. 
and Mrs. Warbler, and the heart-searchings of Mr. Water 
Ousel at being “ just Mr. Dipper,” will entrance the nursery, 
This is the book of a large and pleasant personality, and thoush 
simple in style it is accurate in matter. : 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

THE KAYLES OF BUSHEY LODGE. By Vera Dwyer 
(Milford. 6s. net.) : sia 
“Bushey Lodge” is situated in a suburb of Melbourne 
“* It stood far back in a grassy space of ground well shaded by 
several old trees—a flowering pittosphorum, two Cootamundra 
wattles, a line of feathery peppers, and a few gums.” Plainly 
it was not like an English suburban residence. The family 
who live there are not like an English family, but they are 
charming, good, unconventional and amusing. Nothing much 
happens and the right people marry. The book is intended as 
a gift-book for girls and will, we are sure, give great pleasure 
and prove a delightful relief from the ordinary Christmas 

schoolgirl novels which flood the market. : 


GUIDE GILLY. By Dorothea Moore. (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 

The scene is laid at a school in Dornia—which is a sort of 
Ruritania somewhcre in Central Europe. The adventures of 
the heroine are quite impossible but make pleasant reading. 
They bring her into intimate contact with a story-book queen, 
a story-book general in the Secret Service, and a story-book 
newspaper correspondent ; all very well made-up people. 
Any romantic little girl who had lately become an enthusiastic 
** Guide ” might enjoy it. 

THE NEW GIRL OF PENY-Y-GANT. 
(Nisbet. 4s. net.) 

* A new girl” is determined to get into a lower class than 
the one in which she is * placed” on coming to school. The 
efforts of a good and clever child to seem stupid and naughty 
and the refusal of the authorities to be at all shocked are 
amusingly and naturally described. The story is far more 
true to modern school life than are the crime and punish- 
ment type of tale of which every reviewer and most readers 
are surely becoming sick. 
ANGELA GOES TO SCHOOL. 

5s. net.) 

It seems a pity that Angela was not kept at home. She is 
the sort of silly, tiresome, slangy little thing the recital of 
whose wearisome pranks could hardly serve for a pastime on 
the dreariest rainy day. 
STORIES FOR MARY. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Fisher tells her sea-stories and country-stories a trifle 
too conscientiously, but they do not suffer overmuch from this 
soberness of tone. Her book would make a good present ; 
it is clearly printed, well bound, and adequately illustrated 
by Mr. Chas. T. Nightingale. 

FLEUR AND BLANCHEFLEUR. (O°Connor. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This *“ sweet and touching tale’ of true love rewarded is 
translated out of the medieval French by Mrs. Leighton. 
The coloured illustrations by Miss Brickdale are reminiscent 
of Lovat Fraser’s decorative pieces, but they are pleasant 
enough and in tone with the legend, which is altogether 
delightful. 

THE REFORMATION OF DORMITORY 
Christine Chaundler. (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 

As a rule boys’ school stories and girls’ school stories are not 
much alike. These dormitory adventures, however, whose 
interest consists in children letting themselves down out of a 
bedroom window—* by means of a rain pipe, a strong ivy 
plant and a convenient chestnut tree,” are reminiscent of 
boys “ Preparatory ” stories and not very entertaining at that. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE FIFTH. By Elsie Oxenham. 

(Chambers. 5s. net.) 

A splendid tale for schoolgirls. It is competently written ; 
the chain of incidents is fresh and exciting ; and the heroine 
is a lovable creature, invariably generous and ladylike. 

THE HAPPY ADVENTURERS. By Lady Middleton. 
(Blackie. 6s. net.) 

Lady Middleton has written a graceful story of a young 
girl who imagines herself back in the days when her mother 
was a child. She has many adventures in South Australia 


By Dorothea Moore, 


By May Wynne. (Jarrolds. 


By Lettice Fisher. (Blackwell. 
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4) 
Remembrance 
Express it in Books! 


Your every sentiment, wish and thought 
can be expressed in books—then this 
year give books. Here is a represen- 
tative list of works to meet all tastes, 
issued by the House of Cassell. 


GENERAL 


MY MEMOIRS 1878-1918 
Ex-Kaiser William II. 


‘This is pre-eminently one of the most 
important of the post-war memoirs.’’—Cardiff 
Western Mail. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD 
H. G. Wells 


“Few better presents could be found for 
a reader of almost any age.”—Daily Mail. 


PUNCH PICTURES BY 


25/- 


net 


15/- 


net 


e@eaegeeses#eoe3<esegeesepeseeieaeaeoesesec@eaesaeae@eaeesoe@es¢e#71ss Fs 


AT HOME WITH 
WILD NATURE 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 


* Contai ns some of his best work, and 
we “ make an excellent gift book.””—Sunday 


THE ‘TRIUMPH OF 
THE TRAMP SHIP 
Archibald Hurd 


Another ac “<~ thle contribution to sea 
hist ory. Worthily told.”—Star 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA 


Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 


“ An endless source of literary and pictorial 
delight.”’"-—Datly Graphic. 


AMID SNOWY WASTES 
Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. 


A book full b. nature lore, and should 
make a wide appeal.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS 
POTTERY William Burton 


“This handsome and informative book 

is likely to remain the standard work 

on the subject for many years to come.”— 

Sunday Times. Limited and Numbered 
Edition 1,500. (500 reserved for U.S.A.) 


FICTION 


ROBERT HICHENS 


December Love 
“The finest novel Mr. Hichens has ever 
written in its truth to life.”’—Daily Mail. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


FRANK REYNOLDS 
With an Introduction by 
Wh a eA a broa ad wid Lucas 10/6 : 


7/6 


net 


7/6 


net 


25/- 


net 


15/- 


net 
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84/- 


net 


7/6 


net 


Lilian 
no denying the life-like 


6/- 


net 


“There can be 


nature of the portraits.”.—Glasyow Herald, 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Man Who Knew Too Much 


*“ Detective fiction not only at its best but 
at its brightest.’”’—Manchester Daily Despatch. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
The Voice from the Void 


* A Wireless Mystery, thoroughly up to 
date.”’"—Star. 

“the #6 xder will sit up with enjoyable 
trepi ida ation in "the fullness of its astounding 


7/6 


net 


7/6 
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FROM _BELL’S LIST 








THE IDEAL 


Webster’s 


International 


the famous encyclopaedic dictionary 
knowledge from A to Z 
No gitt could be more acceptable than “ Webster.” It will 
prove a lifelong source of intellectual entertainment and will always 
be a treasured possession, 
2,700 pages; 6,000 illustrations; 442,000 entries. 
In various styles of binding. Prices from 65s. uct. 
Aliractive illustrated prospectus post free. 


GIFT. 





New 
ae 


which epitomizes humat 





TWO OF THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE YEAR 





A Letter Book. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Fifth 
impression. 6s. net. 
* No lover of letters could fail of delight in reading this book.” —Times. 


A Short History of Our Religion. 
SOMERVELL. Fourth impression, 6s. net. 

‘ Under his hands the story lives, - after the dullness of ordin: wy 

religious histories this book is like a refres shing draught.” —Westminster Gaztte 


By D. C. 





FOR LOVERS OF ARCHITECTURE 





A History of French Architecture. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. Litt.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. {6 6s, net. 

Also sold separately :—Vols. 
to the Death of Mazarin), 50s. 


By Sir 
4 vols, 
1 and 2 (from the Reign of Charles VIII. 
net; Vols. 3 and 4 (1661-1774), £4 4s. net. 
A Short History of Renaissance Architec- 

ture in England. By the sa Illustrated 


ume author. 
8s. 6d. net. 


A Textbook of Gothic Architecture. 
WEST, D.D. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

Hellenic Architecture. By EDWARD BELL, MA, 
I.S.A. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net; paper covers, 6s. net. 


The Architecture of Ancient Egypt. By the 


same author. Illustrated. 7s. Od. net. 


By G. H. 





THE FASCINATION OF THE PAST 


Men of the Old Stone Age. 


OSBORN, Sc.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 30s. net. 

The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. 
By Prof. J. M. TYLER. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

The Passing of the Great Race; or The 
Racial Basis of European History. By MADISON GRANT. 
Fourth edition. 14s. net. 





3y Prof. H. F. 








PERENNIAL FAVOURITES WITH CHILDREN 





The Queen’s Treasures Series. Small Crown 8yo, 
Each with 8 colour plates. 4s. net. 


The twenty-three volumes in this well-known series include Stories by 
Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Gaskell, Louisa M. Alcott, George Eliot, 
Charlotte M. Yonge, Frances M. Peard, and Lewis Carroll. 


The Peter Pan Books. 


In these three books Sir J. M. Barrie’s ever-popular play is retold for 
children by DANIEI, O’CONNOR. Each contains delightful Colour 
Plates and black-and-white Illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD, 
Peter Pan Picture Book. 50th Thousand. 6s. net. 
Story of Peter Pan. 77th Thousand. 3s. net. 
Peter Pan for Little People. 7oth Thousand. 

Uniform with the above. 

Santa Claus for Little People. By MARGARET L. COLE. 
With Illustrations (16 in colour) by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 2s. net. 


2s. net. 





GIFTS FOR THE CHESS-PLAYER 





Chess Fundamentals. By J. R. CAPABLANCA, 
Chess Champion of the World. Second edition. 10s, 6d. net. 
The Middle-Game in Chess. By E. ZNOSKO. 


BOROVSKY. 6d. net, 


Chess Strategy. By E. LASKER. Sixthedition. 78. 6d. net. 
Write for detailed Chess list with specimen page 


IOs, 








G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal Street W.C. 2, 
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with her dream playmates and kinsfolk of the generation 
before. Stated in this bald way, the plot may scem tiresome. 
It is, in fact, rendered most interesting by the author's 
sympathetic and skilful treatment of her theme. 


THE WHITE WITCH OF ROZEL. By E. G. Cowper. 
(Blackie. 6s. net.) 

The superstitions of the Guernsey folk enliven this attractive 
and well-written story of some young girls on holiday in the 
delightful island. Miss Cowper evidently knows Guernsey 
well, for her descriptions recall to the writer many favourite 
scenes with admirable exactitude. The descriptive part, 
however. is not overdone; the children have some lively 
and amusing experiences. 

A FOURTH FORM REBEL. By Christine Chaundler. 
(Nisbet. 4s. net.) 

The rebel put the finishing touch to her rebellion by running 

away. Fortunately she met a friend in the train and got 


back just in time to save the school from burning down. It 

is quite an exciting story. 

THE FORTUNES OF JOYCE. By L. E. Tiddeman. 
(Jarrolds. 5s. net.) 


A rather gloomy little book. Joyee, who is deeply attached 
to her grandmother, with whom she lives, becomes aware that 
age has enfeebled her mind. An angelic doctor, a devoted boy 
lover, and the timely removal of the old lady by death relieve 
the shadows at the last. 

HOW AUDREY BECAME A GUIDE. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s. net.) 

A mildly written account of field-days and rallies in a 
fictitious troop of Girl Guides. Audrey beeame a Guide in 
the usual way, she enrolled; but at first she did not want to 
enrol, and the account of her conversion should be useful 
propaganda for this excellent movement. 


UNDERSTOOD BETSY. By Dorothy Canfield. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A serious novel which the publishers have disguised as a 
Sunday-school prize. Miss Canfield shows, with much incidental 
wit and insight, that too great a care in the upbringing 
of children may defeat its own ends, and suggests that the best 
environment for a child is one of healthy and good-natured 
non-interference. 

GERRY GOES TO SCHOOL. 
(Chambers. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A vivacious tale of the friendships and quarrels of girls at 
school and at home. 

ONLY PAT. By May Baldwin. (Chambers. 5s. net.) 

Patricia Forbes travels from St. Pancras to British Kast 
Africa. She goes to school in Nairobi, and, though she finds 
an unfamiliar atmosphere among her fellow-schoolgirls, she 
succeeds in winning the affections of them all. This book 


By F. O. H. Nash. 


(Constable. 


By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 





presents intelligently and with obvious knowledge a picture | 


of life in British East Africa. 
TRIXY AND HER TRIO. 
5s. net.) 
The trio are entertaining. The book is written for edifica- 
tion. The moral, very skilfully rubbed in, is that little girls 
should not be snobbish. It in no way spoils the story. 


By L. E. Tiddeman, (Jarrolds 





BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN.* 
Iv is hardly an exaggeration to say that The Velveteen Rabbii,' 
that sraall, modest volume, is the most attractive of the 
children’s books published this year. Other books may have 
more splendid bindings, be more sumptuous in paper, more 
generous in adventure, but for sheer charm The Velveteen 
Rabbit must distinctly be given the prize. “ Margery 
Williams * has a charming touch, and the story of how the 
stuffed rabbit, who becomes “ real ” in the toy sense, and then, 
after a long and honourable life, is changed into a flesh-and- 
fur rabbit, strikes just the right note between realism and 
sentimentality which is sure to charm the child of from four 
to seven. Mr. William Nicholson’s pictures, which look as 
though they had been executed in coloured crayon, are most 


* (1) The Velveteen Rabbit. Ly Margery Williams. London : Heinemann. [7s. 6d. net.] 
w—(2) Poum. The adventures of a little boy, from the French of Paul and Victor 
Marguerite, translated by Bérengére Drillien, with illustrations by Kathleen W. 
Coales. London: A. M. Philpot. [7s. 6d. net)——(3) Half-Past Bed Time. By 
H. H. Bashford, with illustrations by the author. London: George G. Harrap and 
Co. [5s. net.}—(4) Doris and Darid All Alone. By Elizabeth Mare (Princess 
Nurrat Ali Miria), illustrated by Charles Robinson. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
[6s. uet.}——(5) The Goldfish Book. My Phyllis Austin, illustrated by Charles Robin- 
London: Hutchinson and Co. (6s. net.}——(6) The Boys’ Own Look of Adren- 
Edited by A. L. Haydon. London: Boys’ Owa Paper Office. [3a. 6d. net.]—— 
Ry Harry E. Chapman, illustrated by Gladys M. Rees. 
London: Jonathan Cape. [53. net.}——(8) The House of Fancy. By Mrs. fi. C. 
Cradock, Illustrated by Honor U. Appleton. London: Daniel O'Connor. [6s, net.} 
——(9) The Flame Flower. Vy Viyllis Saunders, illustrated by Hilda T. Miller. 
London: Thornton Butterworth. [63. net.|-——-(10) The Pageunt of the Floorers. 
ky W. H. Koebel, illustrated by Hilda T. Miller and Lilian Govy ; same publisher 
and price.—-—(11) Klipper-Klopper, and other verses for children. By Marjorie 
Wilson.-——(12) The Lucky Tub. By Elizabeth Croly. A book of verses for all ages, 
Londou: Mill and Boou. § [5s. net] 





£00. 
ture. 
(7) Barbera in Pizxie-Land. 








LS 
delightful. The gradual change of the rabbit from his prick. 
eared smartness on the first Christmas morning to the last 
stage when his little master is ill, and he is shown with an 
anxious expression against a background of medicine bottles, 
is conveyed with perfect sympathy. The contrast between 
the Velveteen and the Real Rabbit, and the joyous élan of 
the last picture, where, with real hind legs at last, the hero 
gambols among roots and fantastic trees, is admirably 
conveyed. It may seem ungracious to find fault with this 
most charming of volumes, but if ever ‘** Margery Williams” 
gives us the story of the Skin Horse—and we sincerely hope she 
will—might we point this out to her? The present review 
copy is destined for the Christmas stocking of a little girl of 
four, but that little girl of four, to whom the plot is precisely 
and exactly adapted, will not quite understand some of the 
actual phrases. Take the following, for example: “ Le felt 
he would give anything in the world to be able to jump about 

” For a small child that sentence should rua, * He 
wanted very much indeed to be able to jump about,” and the 
extra emphasis should be given in some qualifying plirase 
before or after. 

Poum®? is anengaging little boy, and it is a pleasure to follow 
him as he runs about in house or garden, tasting all the joys 
and excitements that an imaginative child creates even out of 
the most ordinary surroundings. But in this case they are 
not ordinary, at least to most English readers, while in those 
lucky mortals whose carly childhood was enriched by French 
sunshine and colour this book will reawaken many recollee- 
tions. “A garden kissed by the sun where the roses are 
rosier than anywhere else, of golden fruits and green palms, 
where blue and green winged insects fly, and where it is so 
good to be alive. In comparison the house seems almost 
superfluous. Yet it is a clean, fresh, white house, and desirable 
because of the dining-room, where such good dinners await 
you; beautiful, too, because of the drawing-room with its 
flowery-silk upholstered chairs in which you daren’t sit; 
pleasant because of its nooks and corners. . . .”’ Our readers 
will be able to judge from this quotation of the excellence of 
the translation. Indeed, there is nowhere in the book that 
roughness and jerkiness of style that we often connect with 
translations, and we can enter into all the family affairs of the 
general and his charming wife, as they appeared to their two 
little sons, Paul and Victor, ** share in the banquet,” tremble 
at the conversation of the alarming Zouave, philosophically 
aceept the dog collar of correction, fall a happy victim to the 
charms of pretty little Zette, all without once mentally putting 
an English phrase back into the original. The illustrations, in 
black-and-white and sparingly used colour, are very pretty, 
and the Second Empire fashions are effectively treated. 

Half-Past Bed Time® is unlike the usual child’s book, for 
though it is all about children’s adventures with fairies, 
talking animals and all sorts of more or less accustomed 
wonders, there is a touch of authentic romance in the writing 
that is really arresting. One may not care for the point ot 
view (in fact, the present writer does not) from which some 
of the stories are written. For instance, the Adam and Eve 
chapter would not accord with everybody's views on this 
subject, and the coming of Christ to the children’s Christmas 
Tree at the end of the book is not so affecting as the author 
no doubt tried to make it, while the dénouement of the tale of 
** The Sorrowful Picture “” is so tragic that it might well haunt 
a nervous young reader. Still, the whole book has a charm 
which we find it difficult to define, but which will appeal 
strongly to anyone, young or old, who is capable of feeling it. 
The group of children with whom we here make friends are 
lifelike, delightful little people, though perhaps they mak 
too much of a habit of getting out of bed to keep trysts with 
shady characters, though, of course, from the kindest and 
most excellent of motives. They are also brave and come 
out of all the tight places they get into with flying colours. 
The grown-up characters are sympathetic and original, and 
and 


the illustrations, by the author, are appropriate 
interesting. 


adventure 
It is 


Doris and David All Alone? Adventure after 
crowd and jostle each other in the pages of this book. 


quite true to say that there is not a dull line in it, and we are 
whirled along in a wild career, encountering dog-stealers, 
policemen, hop-pickers, hot-tempered farmers and squires 
travelling showmen, sailors, pirates, and, to crown it all, can- 
nibals, till we gasp, breathless with excitement, cast up on & 
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“PUNCH” ALMANACK 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR OF 
ALL THE ANNUALS 





Now on Sale Everywhere 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


oO 
HE Almanack contains a SECTION 
IN FULL COLOUR by 
Frank Reynolds, Lewis Baumer, 
E. H. Shepard and Fougasse, and 


more than 100 humorous illustrations. 





oO 


Get it To-day 
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THE OXFORD ANN UALS 











Fifteen years ago Herbert Sirang’s Annual was the only annual for alata first since the long-past 
days of Peter Parley. Now it is flattered by many imitations, but it remains the best in the quality of 
its contents and its high artistic standard. ‘This year’s issue contains many stories and articles on topics 
interesting to boys, including a long historical story by the Editor. 

Mrs. Sivang’s Annual for Girls strikes a note of distinction that cannot fail to be recognized by every 
person of taste. Its charming cover, its dainty decorations, the variety and excellence of its contents, 
render it a delightful present for all girls who love beautiful things. 

The giver of books who believes that the reading for even young children should be carefully chosen 
will find in M/rs. Stvang’s Annual for Children, the Tiny Folks’ Annmal, and Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby 
the same refinement as marks those for older boys and girls. Their simple stories and verses will please 
and amuse, and their beautiful pictures will delight the eye. 

In point of quality the Oxford Annuals challenge comparison with all other books of the kind; in 
point of price they are no more expensive. ‘They may be seen at all booksellers. 





Herbert Strang’s Annual Sia e ot aca he .. 5s. Od. net 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls .. oe ot es > MERCER e a 
The Oxford Annual for Scouts... ee aa ‘3 .- 88.04. 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children ap aca os «Sawn, es 
The Tiny Folks’ Annual “i + én = Sa - 40.68. as 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby .... a as «s 48.08. 4 











HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 4. 
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tropical island, to come to a triumphant conclusion on a 
beautiful yacht, owned by a beautiful lady. Everyone does 
everything at high pressure, and the children of the title rush 
through life at a great rate, and in a thoroughly exhilarating 
way. They are charming creatures, with engaging ways. 
Doris, for one, thinks nothing of taming a large black cannibal, 
and we are sorry to part with them and their dog Toby at the 
end of the book. However, they are left in good hands, and 
we feel sure they will never be left alone again after their 
forgetful father has married the charming Lady Hilton. Mr. 
Charles Robinson’s illustrations, both coloured and black-and- 
white, are as spirited and interesting as is Princess Mirla’s 
story telling. 

The Goldfish Book® takes us into very different surroundings, 
and presents adventures to us in a more deliberate fashion. 
It is a pretty, fanciful story of the doings of a little boy and 
girl, who leave their nursery for a wonderful dream world 
under the sea, which they enter by way of a shell in a bow! of 
goldfish. The episodes are held together by the golden thread 
of Faith and Courage, and the children fight a witch, an 
octopus and two crabs with pluck and success. There are 
some realistic descriptions and pictures of strange sea mon- 
sters which will vividly recall the remarkable sights at the 
Ocean Museum at Monaco to those who have scen the mys- 
terious and awful beings that inhabit its dark recesses. Again 
we have nothing but praise for Mr. Robinson’s illustrations. 

There are good short stories in The Boys’ Own Book of 
Adventure’, telling of a great varicty of adventure in many 
parts of the wild world. Such titles as “* My Night with Mr. 
Bruin,” “The Spy of the Passamae River,” ‘ Trailing a 
Tiger,” show fhe scope of the book. The illustrations are not 
of any particular interest. 

The ideas underlymg Barbara in Pixie-Land’ are over- 
shadowed by the interminable conversations carried on by 
Barbara and the pixies. Of course, children love conversation, 
in a book or out of it, but they want more events than are to 
be found here. The full-page coloured pictures are no more 
exciting than the text. 

The House of Fancy® is scarcely a story—rather, it is a 
series of pretty scenes with fairies flitting about, making buds 
and flowers, and a nice little girl playing among them. The 
illustrations are in Miss Appleton’s well-known style, and 
show us charming children in delightful surroundings. They 
are printed in good clear colours. 

The Flame Flower. This fairy tale is written in a serious, 
sober, even wistful manner. The child heroine, who is called 
the Princess Bion, or Sorrow, wanders gravely about strange 
enchanted lands and seas, seeking for a silver cirelet which will 
bring good fortune to her and her race and country. Her 
adventures are arduous and her companions are always re- 
commending her to be brave, which she undoubtedly is. She 
eventually finds a youth as seriously minded as herself, and 
the story ends happily, though still seriously. The illustrations 
are very pretty, and show us a fair company of graceful 
iziries, birds and mortals. 

The Pageant of the Flowers” is a rather long-winded little 
book. ‘The writer has undertaken to give each familiar wild 
flower, not to speak of birds and butterflies, a definite 
human quality, but he is not quite convincing. The illus- 
trations, however, are delightful. 

Klipper Klopper"™ is a pretty little book of verses concerned 
with the gentle, peaceful things in children’s lives. 

The Lucky Tub.” This is another little book of verses. 
They are cheerful without being boisterous, and scrious 
without being dull. Part I. is intended for “ Little Children 
and Grown-Up People,” Part If. for ** School Children,” and 
Part Il. for ** People in their Teens.” On the whole, we like 
Part I. the best, but perhaps it is easier to write attractively 
of and for little children than for other ages. The book’s paper 
jacket is quite ordinary, but lift it up and you will find a 
remarkably pretty cover. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published an attrac- 
tively bound and well-printed edition of Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women (15s.net). Miss M. E. Gray’s coloured illustrations are 
charming. We can here see all our old friends just as they 
must have looked in their full skirts, well-fitting bodiccs and 
pretty ribbons. It is indeed a pleasure to turn over the pages 


and renew acquaintance with the lively March family. 
Mr. E. M. Allsopp, the editor of The Ewing Book (Bell and 
Sons, 2s. 6d.), forestalls the reader’s possible objections to 





extracts from well-known stories by explaining the principle 
that he has followed in making his selection. He has done his 
work well, and gives us a good idea of the pleasure and inte rest 
that may be found in Mrs. Ewing’s books. This little volume 
is not technically a “ gift-book”’ perhaps, for it is one of a 
series of ** Novelist Readers *” and has notes and exercises at 
the end, but it is so delightful that a child would forgive the 
shock occasioned by finding a sort of school book among 
his Christmas presents after he had read only a few pages and 
looked at some of the pretty pictures. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner and Darton’s edition of Aladdin and 
Other Arabian Nights Tales (4s.) is one of the best versions that 
we have read for a long time. It is written in good, dignified 
English, and has amusing illustrations. 

The Guide Law. (Humphrey Milford, 6d.). This is a little 
paper-covered book of undistinguished rhymed versions of the 
Law and rather commonplace illustrations. 

Us (Milford, 3s. 6d. net) is a delightful example of Mr, 
Aldin’s pleasant style. A cheerful little girl tells the story of her 
doings in company with her puppy dog, Smut, and of his 
adventures in Kensington Gardens. The illustrations are in 
black-and-white and a particularly pleasing shade of yellow. 

In Sing-Song Stories, by Agnes Crozier Herbertson (Milford, 
3s. 6d. net), when the little Princess could not go to sleep a 
** Dear-Old-Thing ” came and told her stories. ‘Though there 
is nothing startling in them they are not dull. The pictures 
are above the average. 

In Fireside Stories, by Madeline Barnes (Blackie, 6s. net), 
there are no fairies or great adventures in out-of-the-way 
places, but there are plenty of nice, natural little children who, 
whether they go to a wedding or to the dentist, behave with 
great propricty and good sense. Miss Anderson’s pictures are 
attractive, that of the little girl looking at herself in the 
dressing-table glass especially. 

In Prince and Rover of Cloverfield Farm (Duckworth, 5s. 
net) Miss H. Fuller Orton tells, in very simple words, of ths 
life of children and animals on an English farm. Mr. Hugh 
Spencer's illustrations are good and his reds and browns are 
pleasant colours. 

Picture Stories for Children, by Ermengarde Eberle (Duck- 
worth, 5s. net), is a capital picture reading-book, and is 
dedicated to “little children who are not too old to sit on 
someone’s lap.’ The tiny pictures that take the place of 
certain nouns in the text are most attractive, and though 
the stories are of the simplest kind, they are written in a 
lively, interesting manner. This book will be of help in the 
effort of learning to read. 

Jack Horner's Tea-Shop (Blackie, 1s. net) is a fascinating 
little toy book. Big children and “ grown-ups” will take 


ee 


scissors and paste and manufacture the tea-shop and its 
customers, if one’s own wishes are anything to go by, quite 


as much to gratify their own love of pretty things as to 
amuse the nursery party. 

St. George and the Dragon, Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
and Bluebeard, by S. Lyle Cummins (Methuen, Is. Gd. net 
each). These are little books of very simple plays that 
would be easy to act, but which unfortunately are so ill-written 
that no sensible child would care to take the trouble to learn 
the verses or parent to listen to them. Mr. Stampa’s spirited 
illustrations are worthy of better lines than these, for instance + 

oa Now hear my last word. 
In destroying poor Bluebeard you drive the last n: uil 
In the collin of ‘ Power in the hands of the Male.’ 

Rebecca Not a Moral Tale, by C. MU. D. Giglioli and I. 
Giglioli (Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d. net). Here we have 
some really funny little pictures of wayward Rebecca, het 
stolid brothers, and her substantial mother and grandpapa. 
The verses are as amusing as the pictures, but it is just 
possible that some strict young moralists may look on Re- 
becea’s philosophy as dangerously subversive of nursery law. 

Messrs. Blackie have also published the following picture 
books. The titles and prices will be an indication to the 
reader of their scope and size. They are all brightly coloured 
and of an attractive appearance. Tales and Pictures for 
Children, 3s. 6d. net. Happy Little Folks, 3s. 6d. net. The Fairy 
Land Story Book, 2s. 6d. net. Sunny Days, 2s. net. Nell and the 
China Twins, 1s. 6d. net. Poems and Pictures for Little People, 
2s. net. The Goosey Gander Picture Book, 1s. 2d. net. Timothy 
the Teddy Bear and Solomon the Soldier, Gd. net cach. 
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HE Christmas Hamper—what exquisite 
emotions attend its unpacking ! 


And with what high expectations, what lively 
zest, are its goodly contents examined when it 
is seen to bear the magic label of Fortnum and 
Mason—symbol all the world over of epicurean 
excellence ! 

At Fortnum and Mason’s you will find in rich 
profusion the best of everything to cheer the 
heart of man, woman and child. 


Those who cannot call should write for 
catalogue, fully priced and illustrated in 
Telephone : colour, from which goods may be selected 
Regent 41. and ordered by post with full confidence. 





FORTNUM & MASON, LTD., 182 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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PIERROT AND HARLEQUIN—By PLUMEREAU 


A new Picture Book for Babies in four vivid colours, with a story in bold type. 


2s. 6d. net. 





THE BEST STORY-BOOK FOR SMALL CHILDREN IS 


THREE 


By 
ORLO WILLIAMS, 
with 83 pictures in colour 
by J. R. MONSELL. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Crown quarto. 


——— ee 


NAUGHTY CHILDREN 


Both boys and girls will delight in 
this story. It tells how a Prince 
and two little Princesses were so 
mischievous that they were sent off 
alone—with a magic compass and a 
magic picnic-basket—to travel for a 
year. They found adventures and 
met both people and animals which 
will give delight to every reader. 
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Every small child can make friends with a 
dog and a horse. So every small child will be 
delighted with 


PRINCE (rue Favourite HORSE) 
and ROVER crue watcn- oc) 
of CLOVERFIELD FARM 


Written and illustrated by HELEN FULLER 
ORTON. Printed in two colours throughout. 
Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








In Baby's first book pictures mean as much 
as words. In 


PICTURE STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN 


by I. EBERLE, simple drawings take the 
place, here and there, of words in the stories ; 
which are six in number, simply told, about 
rabbits and other animals. Large crown 4to. 
5s. net. 





By W. H. Hudson. 
A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


with 8 plates in 


Demy 4to, 
39 drawings in 


colour and 
black-and-white. 


By Eleanor Farjeon. 


NURSERY RHYMES 
OF LONDON TOWN. 


MORE NURSERY 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


CAUTIONARY TALES 
FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BAD CHILD'S 














RHYMES OF BOOK OF BEASTS. 
nadia LONDON TOWN. 
Square crown $8vo, with 30 Each volume MORE BEASTS 
drawings in black-and-white. Sq. crown 8vo, illustrated by FOR WORSE CHILDREN. 
5s. net. Macdonald Gill. Each volume with pictures, 
3s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. 





THE ARMFIELDS’ ANIMAL BOOK 


Eight Original Fables by CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD, and Eight very 
fine mounted Coloured Plates, by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Fcap 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


“Here children up to the age of 90 or thereabouts can learn ‘How the Turtles Learned to 
Differ’ (and such delightful turtles they are!) and ‘How the Horse Looked Ahead,’ and while 


they read these secrets they will revel in Mr. Armfield’s delicate art.”"—Sunday Times. 











Every father should give to his son 


DIFFICULTIES 


By SEYMOUR HICKS. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Demy octavo. 


“Mr. Seymour Hicks gives to young men 
advice expressed in the simple and friendly 
language that every father may usc to his son. 
The subject-matter covers the large field of 
the physiology of healthy life, religion, occupa- 
tion, sport, gambling, personal finance, the 
choice of friends, reading, recreations, drink, 
marriage, sexual matters, and blackmail. .. . 
We can commend the book as full of common 
sense and wise advice, all the more likely to be 
effective because expressed in an unconyen- 
tional way.”—British Medical Journal. 








Tor older people an entirely successful present 
will be 
MORE MEN OF MARK 
By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 
Royal quarto. 25s. net. 
A set of beautifully reproduced photographs 
of celebrities, with an interesting introduction 
by the photographer. 


Everybody who takes pride in a house or a 
flat will be interested in 
SIMPLE SCHEMES FOR 
DECORATION 


By JOHN CLOAG, Author of “ Simple 


Furnishing and Arrangement.” 
Fully illustrated. F'cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Very sensible advice."—The Speciaior. 
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